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Ciano, Fascist missionary, goes to Poland 


































A new experience in comfort awaits 
you in the 1939 Ford cars. Be a skep- 
tic if you will, but just get in and ride. 

It will be a level ride. The Ford sta- 
bilized chassis keeps the car on an 
even keel. No bobbing when you 
start. No dipping when you stop. 

It will be a restful ride. Seat cushions, 
of new construction, are unusually 
soft and deep. Flexible transverse 
springs don’t have to handle axle- 
drive, are free to cradle car-weight. 
Four big, double-acting hydraulic 
shock absorbers help soak up road 
shocks before they reach you. 

It will be a quiet ride. Thorough in- 


sulation all around has reduced noise 





Invitation to a New Experience 


and vibration to a remarkable degree. 

Many other things contribute to 
Ford comfort—the smoothness of eight 
cylinders—the smoothness of hydraulic 
brakes—the driving ease for which 
Fords are famous—the simplicity of 
Clear-Vision Ventilation. 

All these add up to a car that’s as 
comfortable as it is good-looking— 
and that’s saying something! Ford Motor 
Company—Ford, Mercury, Lincoln- 


Zephyr and Lincoln motor cars. 


FORD V8 


FORD EXHIBITS AT TWO GREAT FAIRS THIS 
YEAR+NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 











TOP-VALUE FORD FEATURES 
* V-type 8-cylinder Engine — 


Eight cylinders give smooth- 
ness. Small cylinders give 
economy. 


Hydraulic Brakes—FEasy-act 
ing—quick, straight stops. 


Triple-Cushioned Comfort— 
New flexible roll-edge seat 
cushions, soft transverse 
springs, double-acting hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers. 


* Stabilized Chassis—No front- 


end bobbing or dipping. Level 
starts, level stops, level ride. 


* Scientific Soundproofing — 


Noises hushed for quiet ride. 


* Ford-built Tires — Available. 


Precision-made in the world’s 
most modern tire plant. 


* Low Prices—Advertised prices 


include many items of desir- 
able equipment. 
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The Three Musketeers 
of Mimeograph 


— working “All for One, One for All” to give business or institution 


clearer, cleaner, more permanent copies in stencil duplication 





Smoothly, effortlessly The Mimeo- 
graph Machineclicksoffitscopies... 


Made with that solid, real-metal, 
*““You-can-work-me-all-day-and- 
all-night-and-I’ll-love-it”’ feel .. . 

Your two fingers can spin it, or elec- 
tricity will do it for you ... 

Youcan put in the paper, orit can feed 
itself... and count the sheets, too. 

—and there are a dozen different 
Mimeograph Machines at a dozen 
different prices! 


PARTNER No. 





Midnight blue—so easy on eyes... 

Clean, unsticky—so easy on hands... 

Sealed to its backing to keep fresh till 
unsealed—so easy to type on, 
cleanly ... 

The Mimeograph Stencil Sheet, pre- 
pared, is the Master Pattern of 
what one wants to say to many... 

That’s why we’ve spent years perfect- 
ing it—so your touchand typewriter 
canre-create forduplication exactly 
what you were given to duplicate! 


PARTNER No. 





Black with richness of crushed velvet 


Black with permanence that laughs 
at Old Man Time... 


Black with easy legibility that says, 
**Eyes read!”’ . 
Mimeograph Black Inks, of course... 


They'll flow as efficiently in February 
as they flow in July... 


And there are enough Mimeograph 
Colored Inks to reproduce seven 
Easter Eggs, all in different colors! 
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This Partnership of Products, branded for your protection, are partners in any business or insti- 


tution where there are one to hundreds of duplicating needs . . . The Mimeograph Machine, with Mimeograph 


Stencil Sheets and Mimeograph Inks, does the jobs faster, more permanently, more legibly and more economically. 


Mimeograph 


Mimeograph is the trademark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the United States 
Patent Office. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your city for Mimeograph prices and applications. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


On Caribbean cruises, 
on the floating palaces of tite 
Atlantic and Pacifie ...on 
all the 


find “Hennessy -and-soda !” 


seven seas, you'll 
the order of the discriminat- 
ing traveler. For the quality, 
bouquet and “clean” taste that 
make Three-Star Hennessy the 
preferred liqueur of the con- 
noisseur also make Hennessy- 
and-sodaadelightfully refresh- 


ing and satisfying highball. 


Pal 7 
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LETTERS 


More Quadruplets 

In Newsweek for Feb. 13, the state- 
ment regarding “four other sets of quad- 
ruplets” should have been five. 

The Schense quads, 8 years old, of 
Hecla, $.D., consist of two boys, James 
and Jay, and two girls, Joan and Jean. 
This set is the only known set in the world 
where there are two boys and two girls. 

LOURENE PULFREY 
Teacher of Schense Quads 
Amherst, §.D. 





With the Schense foursome, News- 
WEEK’S list of living quads in the United 
States now stands at six. (Others: Bad- 
getts, Galveston, Texas; Kaspers, Clifton, 
N.J.; Perricones, Beaumont, Texas; Mor- 
loks, Lansing, Mich.; Keys, Hollis, Okla.) 
Furthermore, quadruplets were born in 
Pittsburgh Feb. 11 to Mrs. Ralph Pennettt, 
29-year-old wife of an unemployed truck 
driver and mother oj four other children. 
But of these, only two survived. 





Russia for Refugees? 

Along with a national Catholic weekly 
which the mails bring to all homes in my 
spiritual care, I find not a few NEwsweEeks 
—a tribute to Catholic love of objective 
presentation of news trends. 

One more thought: Why are “liberals” 
in America, etc., so insistent on bringing 
Jewish refugees to countries which have 
so many millions of unemployed citizens 
of their own? Whilst Russia, which covers 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, hiding 
limitless resources abegging to be harnessed, 
is the natural utopia for persecuted ex- 
patriates? Russia can use more workers. 

(THE REV.) MAURICE O’CONNOR 

St. Francis Church 

Carlton, Minn. 





Bum Steer 

The other day my nephew sent me a 
clipping from The Salina (Kan.) Journal 
that made me smile and I think will make 
you smile, too. It was from an article 
called “This and That” by a j.p.h., he 
signed himself, and here it is: ““NEwswrexk 
was giving high promise . . . until last 
week’s issue [Jan. 9] when it spoke of 
cattle driven from Texas to Kansas City 
in the 50s. Except for the fact that in 
the *50s there weren’t any cattle, any 
drives, or any Kansas City, the statement 
is substantially correct.” 

Why, I can remember as a little girl 
hearing my Uncle Thad tell about the 
trouble he had driving Texas steers 
through the cut where Wyandotte Avenue, 
in Kansas City, Kan., is now, and how 
he could curse loud enough to drown out 
the steers. When he’d been down to Union 
Street and had a few, he used to go on 
about the wicked barmaids that enter- 








NEWSWEEK 





tained the cowmen at the old Century 
Theater and pulled their boots off 1, 
pour beer into. Right then’s when ); 
get sent to bed. I don’t know where ¢hj, 
j-p-h.’s been, but there certainly was . 
Kansas City in the ’50s, and it had jj 
share of cattle, Texas and otherwise. __ 

MRS. LULU WHITE 

Kansas City, Kan. 






Newsweek thanks Mrs. White jg 
setting j.ph. and The Salina Journg 
straight. The city of Kansas City was in. 
corporated under that name in 1858, anj 
by 1860 meat packing had become it; 
largest industry. 





A New Pose for Liberty 


I read with interest the sad accoun} 
under the heading “Trivia” (Periscop. 
Feb. 13), of the German refugees wii 
thought the Statue of Liberty was welcom- 
ing them with the Hitler salute. 

Of course, at the time of its incept'on 
in 1876 it could not be dreamed that ie 
torch of Liberty enlightening ihe won 
could ever be so misconstrued. However 
times change and I would suggest the 
following changes in the famous statue in 
order to bring it more into keeping with 
the present day feeling of American in- 
dependence: the torch should be removed, 
the right arm lowered to the side and tac 
forearm flexed to an angle of about 50°: 
the humerus rotated inward sufficiently tc 
bring the pollical extremity in close juxta- 
position with the apex nasi and the re- 
maining digits extended and _ strongly 
abducted. Then the whole statue should 
be reoriented so as to face directly toward 
Europe. 

(DR.) BLAKELY R.- WEBSTER 

Dannemora, N.Y. 





Billiard Stunt 


Strange it should take Mr. Peterson an 
hour and three quarters to balance the 
billiard balls shown in your issue of Feb. 
13. Mr. Peterson performed some of his 
billiard believe-it-or-nots some years ago 
at Brown University, among them being 
the balancing of two billiard balls in less 
than 30 seconds. We were all properly 
dumfounded until Mr. Peterson took some 
of us aside after the show and explained 
that a little beeswax added to the point 
of contact makes the balancing a simple 
task indeed. 

HOWARD I. LEDDEN 


Sandy Creek, N.Y. 


Peterson occasionally plays tricks, using 
beeswax or even three balls riveted to- 
gether. But on those occasions, he always 
admits the hoax after fooling the audience. 
The stunt pictured in NEWSWEEK Wd 
absolutely on the level, according to spec- 
tators who examined the balls and stood 
within 6 feet of the performance. 
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Draw One—Through “Rubber Glass” 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


wa does your favorite beer taste 
like ambrosia at one bar, stale 
pop at another? Because in the latter, 
sludge has collected in the tubes lead- 
ing from keg to tap. 

Breweries anxious to protect the 
reputation of their beer urged bar- 
tenders to clean the tubes when sludge 
made it necessary. But the tubes were 
opaque — brewers’ representatives 
could not tell when cleaning was 
needed. 


One of the large brewing companies 


asked Goodrich to try to develop a 
tube which was both flexible and 
transparent enough so that any sludge 


in it could be seen. Rubber of course 
cannot be transparent, so Goodrich 
engineers used Koroseal—their new 
synthetic material. Koroseal, while not 
as transparent as glass, is translucent 
and is as flexible as rubber. Beer tubes 
made of it were a complete success 
and a perfect safe-guard of the beer’s 
flavor—now all a bartender need do 
is move a flashlight along behind the 
tube, and he can see the moment 
sludge makes cleaning necessary. 


Koroseal is an interesting new ma- 
terial with countless advantages and 
uses in addition to safe-guarding the 
flavor of beer. Already it is being used 


for gaskets, cable covering, plating 
rack coating, textile mill rolls and 
many other es where it is show- 
ing a life and service never before 
thought possible for any material. 
Koroseal is one more example of 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
applied to belting, hose and all other 
Goodrich products to make them last 
longer, meet your needs better, and 
save you money. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
sa’ ll ctiiliaas RUBBER 
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IS DOWN UNDER 


A new comme oung and laughing like 
this Maori rd, you awaits you in sunny 
New Zealand and Australia. Sail by the 
famous “low-cost route” from Vancouver 
and Victoria via Hawaii and Fiji Islands. 


51-day tour, all-inclusive, visits Hawaii, 
Fiji, 16 days in New Zealand. $513 up 
Cabin Class. Your agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office in the U. S. and Canada. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


TRAFFIC AGENTS 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Santa Klua— 


Atlanta, Ga.: City councilmen voted 
down a proposed anti-Ku Klux Klan ordi- 
nance against the wearing of hoods, masks, 
and robes. They decided it would outlaw 
Santa Claus and cause no end of incon- 
venience to youngsters celebrating Hal- 


loween. 


Hitler in Soup— 

New York City: In a recent painting 
by Salvador Dali, No. 1 surrealist, appears 
a soup bowl containing five lima beans and 
a scrap of paper bearing the likeness of 
Adolf Hitler. “Maybe in time it will mean 
something to me,” said Dali, appraising 
the work. 


What Price Freedom?— 
Columbia, S.C.: Rep. Charles C. 


Moore, sponsor of a state bill which would 
tax bachelors between 25 and 60 the sum 
of $5 a year, said he did not believe the 
measure would cause a rush to the altar. 
“A lot of men will feel it is worth $5 a 
year to retain their freedom,” Moore de- 
clared. 


Six-Y ear-Olds— 


Detroit, Mich.: Answering a midnight 
kidnaping call from the parents of 6-year- 
old Everett Merrick, Detective Sergeant 
Ralph Edom hurried to their residence to 
get the description of the boy, missing all 
evening. As Edom took his notes, he 
dropped his hat, stooped over to pick it 
up, and spotted the fugitive hiding under 
a table. 


Pensacola, Fla.: A 6-year-old boy has 
been pestering the life out of local police 
by removing gas-tank caps from autos and 
inhaling the fumes. Said one harassed 
officer: “He inhales until he is so dizzy 
he’s reeling . . . If he finds any gasoline 
he can get to, he drinks it.” 


Maid Work— 


Paris: Police, seeking dark motives 
and a few international spies as the cause 
of persistent gas-pipe leaks in an apart- 
ment house, shamefacedly found that a 
maid had been piercing the pipes. She 
confessed she was in love with the plumber 
who had to be called to repair them. 


The Bar and the Press— 


Boise, Idaho: Declining an invitation 
to the Idaho Editorial Association meet- 
ing, the editor of The Wall City Bulletin 
explained that “confining duties made it 
impossible for him to attend.” What he 
didn’t explain was that The Bulletin is 
published by inmates of the Idaho State 
Penitentiary. 
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Size 
10 ins. long 


.. at edt, practical 


MATHEMATICS 
made 





Easy and Entertaining 


EVER before—and probably never again—a 
fine, full-size slide rule free! Nicely finished SPEED 
wood with calibrations in contrasting black on 

white, accurate indicator with reading lens. This 

valuable slide rule, with directions for use, is yours AND 


just for promptness in asking to examine free this 
marvelous new book, “Speed and Fun with Fig- FUN 
WITH 


ures,” that makes practical mathematics positively 


easy and entertaining. 

Mathematical Short-Cuts—“Lightning Calculation” 
3 GREAT BOOKS IN ONE 
Rapid Arithmetic + A Manual 


Why waste time with roundabout laborious meth- 
ods of calculation? Why scrawl endless figures on 
paper to get the answer, and then not be sure you 
are right? Learn the shortcuts! Make mathematics 
exhilarating, practical, useful in your daily work! 
Part 1 of this great book gives the proved methods 
used by lightning calculators to solve difficult 
of the Slide Rule 
Recreations in Mathematics 
602 PAGES—ILLUSTRATED 
Cloth Bound 
Mathematics As Recreation—Puzzles, Tric xs, Etc. S A V F 
“The Moon Hoax,” the “School Girl Problem,” “Cattle 
Problem of Archimedes” and hundreds of other mathemat- OVER 
ical tricks given in Part 3 afford endless amusement and vy. 


problems instantly. 
education, too. 
by this special 













Marvelous Aid of Slide Rule Made Clear 
Multiplication and division are no trick at all, 
complicated roots and powers, trigonometric and 
reciprocal functions are easy—with the slide rule. 
Part 2 of this book shows you how simple it all is. 
EXAMINE FREE— Slide Rule Included If You Act Promptly 
“Speed and Fun with Figures” combines three books that 
sold for $4.75 into one volume for only $3.50. Send no 
money. Examine the book 5 days FREE. Then return it 
or send $1.50 and $1.00 a month for two months ($3.50 in 
all). Slide rule included free if you act at once! 
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The Utility Log Jam 
RDERS for new construction 7 has had a seriously depressing effect 
O and equipment in the electric on many other lines of business. An 
utility industry averaged only 248 increase in the expenditures of utility 
millions annually in the five years companies would bring great benefit 
1933-1937. This represented a de- to the very industries in which the 
cline of 70% from the average annual greatest problems of depression and 
expenditure of 818 millions in the unemployment are now centered. 
five years from 1926 through 1930. There has lately been evi- 
This sharp and long-sustained dence that some of the controversial 
decline in utility construction is a problems which have restricted nor- 
matter of serious concern, not only mal expansion of utilities can even- 
to the utilities themselves, but to all tually be solved. Nothing could be 
American business. The utility in- more constructive from the standpoint 
dustry is normally one of the best of the country as a whole. Breaking 
customers of the heavy goods indus- the log jam in the utility field should’ 
tries, and its inability in recent years release a flood of delayed construction 
to proceed with its much needed pro- which will lead to further business 
gram of expansion and replacement recovery and increased employment, 
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As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Wheeler Reversal 


Watch Senator Wheeler of Montana. 
Seldom in headlines of late, he’s play- 
ing his cards quietly but so smartly that 
hell emerge as a really important figure 
in the 1940 Democratic picture. On the 
outs with F.D.R. for a long while after he 
led the fight against the Court Bill, he’s 
now back in line, cooperating importantly 
on such things as FCC reorganization and 
acting as Roosevelt’s chief agent in the 
railroad muddle. Result is that Roosevelt 
satellites must drop earlier plans to knife 
him in 1940—either for Senate reelection 
or for higher office. Add Wheeler’s long 
liberal record and the fact that he’s on 
close terms with Farley, and you see why 
more will be heard of him. 


Political Notes 


The A.F.L. is about to lodge a belated 
protest at the White House against the 
Fort Wayne type of ultra-low-cost houses 
(Newsweek, Oct. 31, 1938), which elimi- 
nates nearly all skilled labor . . . Dean 
Acheson, ex-Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has turned down F.D.R.’s offer of a 
judgeship; is making too much money as 
a Washington lawyer . . . Washington 
agencies are accumulating evidence pur- 
porting to show that two nation-wide 
“consumer associations” were set up and 
directed by a N.Y. publicity firm for one 
of its clients. 


Heil Troubles 


Wisconsin Republican leaders are al- 
ready greatly concerned about their much 
publicized new Governor, Julius Heil, and 
even the state’s G.O.P. papers are on the 
verge of openly attacking him. Among the 
complaints: his long and repeated absences 
from the capital, his wholesale appoint- 
ment of his clubmates as “Wisconsin Colo- 
nels,” his disregard of patronage practices 
and refusal to consult experienced politi- 
cians, and his apparent lack of a legislative 
program to carry out his campaign pledges 
of economy. 


G.0.P.’s Big Issue 


The Republicans in Congress are grad- 
ually singling out one big issue and get- 
ting ready to hop on it. It’s the.Eccles 
theory of compensatory spending, espoused 


by Roosevelt when he stopped defending 
spending as a necessary and temporary 
evil and began advocating it as a perman- 
ent and desirable policy. G.O.P. chiefs fig- 
ure that even party members who have 
advocated fatter old-age pensions and the 
like can jump on this without reversing 
themselves. The party is getting set to 
dramatize it as the paramount issue when 
the Administration pushes its proposal to 
boost the government debt limit above the 
present $45,000,000,000. 


Tax Outlook 


Though Administration talk of encour- 
aging business through “no new taxes” is 
unquestionably more sincere than similar 
talk at this time in past years, don’t for- 
get that appropriations will probably out- 
strip the budget, making some additional 
taxes advisable. An informal Periscope 
survey of experts on the subject indicates 
that the tax question will be opened up 
in Congress about Apr. 15, that there'll be 
strong move to revise corporation taxes 
in order to eliminate business depressants, 
but that other taxes will be imposed to 
make up for these. General outlook is for a 
general tax bill very slightly increasing 
the total Federal levy. 


Changed Taxes 


Tax experts break down the outlook this 
way: The move to subject Federal, state, 
and local securities to taxation will fail, 
but (as part of an understood bargain) 
government salaries will be opened to 
taxes. Processing taxes, “incentive taxes,” 
and social-security tax changes will fail. 
There’s now fair chance that, to help busi- 
ness, the remnant of an undistributed-earn- 
ings tax will be removed and the flat cor- 
poration income tax will be boosted from 
16144 to about 18% to compensate. It’s 
also barely possible that the capital-gains 
tax will be altered slightly and that (if 
revenue demands require it) the levy on 
personal incomes between $10,000 and 
$50,000 will be raised. 


Dies Slowdown 


As predicted here weeks ago, the Dies 
committee will thoroughly change its strat- 
egy when it resumes activity a few months 
hence. Democratic leaders, as well as some 
of the committee’s own members, have 
lectured Dies severely, saying there’s real 
need for the inquiry but it must be free 
from crackpot testimony. As a result, a 
first-grade staff of some fifteen investi- 
gators is being rounded up, including a 
chief investigator (Rhea Whitley) highly 
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endorsed by G-Man Hoover, and the com- 
mittee has decided to sift and check all 
evidence before letting it into the record. 
The addition of Voorhis, Dies critic and 
ex-Socialist, to the committee will help 
block pointless Red-baiting. 


Trivia 

Here’s how seriously the State Depart- 
ment took F.D.R.’s ominous remark that 
a European crisis might cut short his 
cruise: The day after the remark, J. 
Pierrepont Moffat, chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Western European Division and a 
key man in case of such a crisis, left on a 
week’s vacation . . . In countless conver- 
sations, Senator Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina is praising Nazi Germany and de- 
nouncing “aliens” who seek refuge here . . . 
Senator Sheppard still displays a Blue 
Eagle in his office, boasting that his staff 
religiously observes NRA hours. 





Balbo War Qualms 


Mussolini is taking infinite pains to 
make it seem that Italy seriously contem- 
plates an attack on France’s African colo- 
nies. When a Paris paper recently reported 
that even Governor Balbo of Libya op- 
posed any such effort, the paper’s Rome 
correspondent, A. Guillaume, was expelled. 
The fact is, according to a Balbo assistant 
recently arrived in Rome, that the Gover- 
nor has gone much farther than that. He 
has advised that an Italian attack on 
Tunisia would be foolhardy because of: 
(1) France’s tremendous man power and 
efficient fortifications in North Africa; 
(2) the danger of revolt by Arabs, em- 
bittered because the mass migration of 
Italian whites to Libya is pushing them 
into the hinterland, and (3) the 190-mile 
desert belt between Libya and Tunisia, 
putting an attacking army in a highly 
risky position. 


New Jewish Strategy 


Jewish leaders in England are taking 
constructive steps to offset the racial feel- 
ing that has been growing as a result of the 
influx of refugees and the increased dis- 
cussion of Semitic issues. For weeks, rep- 
utable Jewish organizations have been dis- 
tributing “instructions” to incoming refu- 
gees, advising humility and gratitude and 
listing a code of conduct for the new- 
comers. Now, Jewish leaders are setting up 
unofficial conduct committees in the major 
trades. These groups, backed by the pres- 
tige of outstanding leaders of the race, 
hold meetings where they question and 














reprimand any Jews who may be guilty of 
“sharp practices” or other actions likely 
to produce bad feeling. 


Duce Murder Plot 


Remarkably similar reports from several 
good sources indicate that there was prob- 
ably more to the attempt on Mussolini’s 
life than the simple story of a “madman” 
that got into the papers. It’s now fairly 
well established that, within 24 hours after 
the attempt, several score supposed anti- 
Fascists were rounded up and questioned, 
indicating that police suspected a plot in- 
volving a number of persons. A credible 
version of the case is that the actual as- 
sailant was merely a feeble-minded tool 
for an anti-Fascist group. Incidentally, 
news of the attempt itself was kept out of 
all Italian papers until publicity abroad 
became so sensational that a reassuring 
version was issued. 


Foreign Notes 
The Dukes of Kent and Norfolk and 


other aristocratic residents of Belgrave 
Square will soon be rubbing shoulders with 
Nazi organizers, for the old Austrian Le- 
gation on the square is about to become 
the “Brown House,” headquarters for 
loyal Nazis living in England . . . The 
scarcity of well-trained native domestics 
in England has caused even Mrs. Neville 
Chamberlain to hire a foreign maid, Roefli 
von der Hub, 21-year-old Swiss . . . Berlin 
schoolteachers have just instructed their 
pupils to report any anti-Hitler jokes they 
hear, and from whom they hear them. 





Schacht Visit Embarrassment 


N ow that Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, ousted 
head of the German Reichsbank, has re- 
vealed that he’ll visit America on his world 
tour, the State Department and financier 
friends are stumped about how to enter- 
tain him. Schacht is highly regarded by 
bankers and many Washington officials 
and, as a prominent visiting foreigner, 
rates special attention. However, with 
anti-Nazi fever at its present level, friend- 
ly overtures to him are apt to be misin- 
terpreted and a public dinner might prove 
embarrassing—even though Schacht is far 
from an enthusiastic Nazi. One of the 
biggest American universities, sounded out 
on the possibility of giving Schacht an 
honorary degree, quickly squelched the 
idea. 


New Products 


The seemingly ever-useful soybean is 
now being made into a yarn by the Glid- 
den Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and distributed 
among textile manufacturers for test spin- 
ning and weaving .. . It’s a little late in 
the season, but there’s a new attachment 
for gasoline lawn mowers which turns them 
into miniature snowplows . . . Bristle-less 


“brushes” are now being distributed by 
Fuller Brush salesmen; the instrument, 
made of a plastic material with ridged sur- 
faces, develops static electricity when 
rubbed briskly over cloth, picks up lint and 
dust, and holds it in grooves between the 
ridges. 


Auto Financing Cleanup 


Aroused by widespread abuses in auto 
financing, Better Business Bureaus, with 
the help of newspapers and the higher type 
of dealers and finance companies, are 
about to start cleanup campaigns in New 
York, Philadelphia and a number of other 
cities. Chicago has already begun such a 
drive, patterned after the Cleveland clean- 
up of 1937. Aim of the movement is to halt 
the practice of “packing” time-payment 
bills with an extra $10 to $50, listed as a 
“fee” for insurance or some special purpose 
but actually used as a kickback to dealers. 
Technique is to educate customers to deal 
only with those companies certified as 
abiding by a Better Business Bureau 
agreement. 


Banks and Autos 


Note that American banks, hard pressed 
for good fields of investment, are making 
rapid inroads into the auto-financing field. 
Realizing that few legitimate finance com- 
panies other than the four big manufactur- 
er-affiliated firms have any hold on the 
dealers, the bankers are going after the 
cream of the business. They simply ex- 
amine deposit and withdrawal records to 
see which depositors are the best risks, 
then send reminders that the bank will 
gladly arrange to finance the new car. An 
oddity is that the smaller finance com- 
panies, which instigated the Federal in- 
vestigation that called banks’ attention to 
the field, are suffering most from the bank 
competition. 


New Paper Process 


In last fortnight’s widely printed reports 
of successful Pittsburgh experiments with 
newsprint made from reclaimed paper, lit- 
tle or no mention was made of the fact 
that the same inventor has another signifi- 
cant paper process up his sleeve. Dr. W. F. 
Hochstetter, developer of the reclaiming 
method, has a system for making low- 
priced paper from straw, which he also 
hopes to try out on Pittsburgh newspaper 
presses soon. Advantages of his discovery 
are: good newsprint at a considerable cut 
in price (about $35 a ton), a wholesale 
industrial outlet for excess farm products, 
and an answer to future shortages in the 
pulpwood supplies. 


Business Footnotes 

The log jam in utility spending is about 
to break up; both Consolidated Edison 
and Public Service Co. of N. J. have been 
getting set to announce spending programs 
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of about $10,000,000 each, and more 
follow .. . A. P. Giannini, the Califorpis 
chain banker now battling with the Spe 
has retained Edward L. Bernays’ famong 
publicity firm to handle his press relg, 
tions . . . To help drive down building 
costs, the Monopoly Committee wil] 20 
into the building-materials industries thig 
spring; those who’ve seen the prelimi 
report already prepared say it makes ser). 
ous charges (some say “unfair charges”) 
of collusion and price fixing. 





Press Notes 


Sheridan Downey, former Townsend 
Plan official and now Senator from Cali- 
fornia, is searching for a publisher to bring 
out two books on his old-age-pension and 
general economic views . . . Few knew it, 
but Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s journalis. 
tic mouthpiece, not content with his bom- 
bastic articles in the Giornale d'Italia, now 
has his more extremist writings (with 
which the Duce doesn’t want to be identi- 
fied) published anonymously as the lead 
editorials in the magazine Relazioni Inter- 
nazionali ... As part of the drive to con- 
ciliate business, Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins’ publicity man, Vic Sholis, is 
systematically arranging long individual 
interviews between Hopkins and the heads 
of Washington newspaper bureaus. 


Odds and Ends 


Because no British museum bid for it, 
Sir Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebird, first car 
to exceed 300 miles an hour, is scheduled 
to be permanently stored in Henry Ford’s 
Dearborn museum . . . Jan Masaryk, ex 
Czech Ambassador to London and son of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s first president, has 
signed a $25,000 contract for lectures in 
the U.S. ... New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art is quietly trying to lure the dis- 
tinguished Spanish painter Pablo Picasso 
to New York next fall when it will stage 
the largest show of Picasso works ever 
held here; he doesn’t want to come—be- 
cause he gets seasick. 


Missing Persons 
Charles A. Levine, who became the “first 


transatlantic air passenger” by financing 
and accompanying Chamberlain on his 
first ocean hop, now works in the laundry 
of the Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary, where 
he’s serving a two-year term for smuggling; 
has earned “good conduct” rating . « - 
Havelock Ellis, author particularly known 
for his books on sex psychology, lives 
quietly in Ipswich, England; now 80 and 
in poor health, he plans no more books 
. . . Nila Cram Cook, American girl once 
famous as Gandhi’s disciple, lives in 4 
modest Greenwich Village, N.Y.C., apart- 
ment decorated with American Indian 
relics; is no longer particularly interested 
in Gartdhi; writes articles in Greek for 


_ Greek papers and studies Arabic. 
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CHAMPION 


‘ ‘q e a More Non-Skid Mileage 


JUST as you would expect, 
= it’s Firestone that again sets the 
tire safety standard this year. 
Always the leader in building 
safer tires, Firestone now 
provides a combination of safety 
features never before built into a 
tire. The new Firestone 
Champion Tire is a completely 
new achievement in safety 
engineering. 

After years of research on 
the speedways of the world and 
in the science laboratories, 
Firestone engineers have 
developed a new type of cord 
body, called Safety-Lock, which 
provides amazingly greater 
strength. This revolutionary 
achievement makes possible the 
use of a thicker, tougher, deeper 
which gives you much greater non-skid mileage. 
se of this new Safety-Lock Cord body and Gear-Grip 
the modern streamlined Firestone Champion Tire 
ishes completely new standards of blowout protection, 
<id safety, silent operation and long mileage. 


he new Firestone Champion Tire embodies the famous 
ne Triple-Safe construction — only in Firestone Tires 
i get the exclusive and patented construction features of 
ipping, two extra layers of Safety-Lock cords under 
ad and Gear-Grip tread design. Never in all the history 
building, has there been such a safety combination to 
( you against the dangers of blowouts, punctures 
idding. 

e new Firestone Champion Tire has captured the 
n of car owners everywhere. Call on your nearby 
ne Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store 
nd equip your car with a set of new 

1¢ Champion Tires — the only tires 

hich are safety-proved on the speedway 

protection on the highway. , 


OYD ROBERTS 
ational Race Champion 
ion race drivers, whose 
ives and chances of 
depend on tire safety, 
tire construction and 

why they select and 
restone Tires for their 
cars. 


». The Firestone 
r Co. 





See Firestone’ Tires ‘made in the Firestone 
Factory and Exhibition Building at the New 
York World's Fair, opening April 30th. Also 
visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate 
Exposition now in progress at San Francisco. 


Listen to The Votce of Firestone featuring 

Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks and Alfred 

Wallenstein, Monday evenines, over Nationwide 
N. B. C. Red Network, 
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Firestone 
LIFE PROTECTOR 


The Tire within 
a Tire 
Makes a blow- 
out as harmless 
as a slow leak. 


Should a blowout occur, the 
exclusive Firestone Safety 
Valve holds 
\ sufficient air 
in the inner 
compartment 
to support the 
car until it is 
brought to a 

safe stop. 






This Studebaker couldn't be a better 






car ft were built to order for you! ; 






















Yet you pay nothing extra for its almos: 


flawless craftsmanship 


OU’LL be spellbound by the stunning 

exterior style and the deep-bedded in- 
terior luxury of this beautiful new 1939 
Studebaker. Don’t be surprised if you’re 
tempted to buy it without even taking a 
trial drive! 

But good looksare onlya starter. Wait till 
you find out, through day after day driving, 
how well-nigh flawless your new Stude- 
baker is, mechanically and structurally! 

This astonishing ability of every Stude- 
baker to stand up unimpaired—to provide 
extra years and extra thousands of miles 
of smooth-running, trouble-free service— 
is possible only because of Studebaker 





craftsmen craftsmanship, the most expert and the 

ins the modernly equipped most painstaking in the automobile world. 

er Sarit The 7,300 Stude- And Studebaker craftsmanship marches 

pear g beep erecta _ a ae hand in hand with Studebaker progressive- 
Studebaker jobs: 10 wie om Se Pic. ness. For Studebaker isthe Great Independ- 
tured are the Terrys, Howard and Rob- _ ent among automobile manufacturers, 
ert, “father and son” team. |  ofiginator of many of the outstanding 



























































Lae i advancements that make today’s motor- Al 
Look what you get ina ing so great a convenience and pleasure. 
at 
1939 Studebaker! 
Included in its low delivered price are 
such Studebaker indispensables as: P ou told the ers 
Planar Suspension “Long betore < made the wh 
and its Miracle Ride! blic about 1 1f that 
. ees ‘ for myselt *" tw 
Automatic Hill Holder! discovery xception- 
Non-Slam Hancock Roway Studebaker cats 9 e ragraculate the 
: a | 
Steering Wheel Gear Shifter! ally well a sao -s | 
ersize Trunk! ko 
Strongest Steel Body! . 
At slight added cost, you get see 
Studebaker’s Automatic Overdrive en 
and the Exclusive, New Studebaker un 
Climatizer. Seeyour local Studebaker fai 
dealer today. Low down payment— . 
easy C. I. T. terms. Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. sar 
19, 
sou 
has 
bei 
Sel 
F the 
Studebaker wins famous economy pre 
sweepstakes—the annual Gilmore- Yosemi' tin 
run. A stock Studebaker Commander d An 
feated every car regardless of price or si: | 
for the Gilmore-Yosemite Sweepstak: 
Trophy with an average of 25.78 miles p: an 
allon under A. A. A. supervision. A Stud: col 
Scline President Eight took first place in | “h 
class with 22.9 miles per gallon. pa 
col 
jur 
As 
ho 
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Wide World 


The Hines jury: standing, Hobert, Coon, Childs, Nathan, Dorsey, Jeidell, Anglin, George Kraus 


(alternate); seated, Halsey, Woodruff, Priest, 


William Danziger 


Hines Conviction Puts Dewey 


In G.O.P. Forefront Again 


Blow to Tammany Hall 
Also a Blessing, Gives Chance 


at Mending of Fences 


Last Saturday night as most New York- 
ers were sitting down to dinner, two men 
whose futures hung on the word of 
twelve other men sat nervously waiting in 
the gloomy Criminal Courts Building. To 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, 
staring fixedly at one of the sculptured 
lions along the drab wall, it must have 
seemed that another failure would be the 
end. To James J. Hines, for 30 years an 
unquestioned power in Tammany Hall, 
failure must have seemed unthinkable. 

Once before the two had met on the 
same battlegrounds (NeEwsweEK, Sept. 
19, 1938). Then as now, Dewey had 
sought to convince twelve men that Hines 
had protected the notorious Harlem “num- 
bers” racket operated by the late Dutch 
Schultz and other hoodlums. Then as now, 
the real stake was a great city’s effort to 
prove to itself and the world that a big- 
time politician could be brought to book. 
And Dewey lost. 

But this time he had a different judge 
and a different jury. And as he waited, 
counting off the minutes of eternity, the 
“blue ribbon” jury filed silently in. The 
packed chamber stirred restlessly as the 
court clerk rumbled: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, have you agreed upon a verdict? 
As to the first count of the indictment, 
how do you find?” 


Foreman Leonard T. Hobert, manager 
of a meat company, cleared his throat. 
Jimmy Hines pursed his lips as though to 
whistle. The foreman uttered one word: 

“Guilty.” 

Twelve more times, on twelve addition- 
al counts, Hobert repeated: 

“Guilty.” 

Presently the full import of what had 
happened swept like brush fire through 
the dingy room, a stone’s throw from the 
City Hall where the Democratic machine 





Winner: Thomas E. Dewey 


(alternate), Harwood, Green 


had once held undisputed sway. The Tam- 
many dragon was dead, and the Repub- 
ican St. George, nosed out last November 
by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, was a po- 
litical hero once more. 

Few heard Judge Charles C. Nott Jr., 
continuing the defendant in $20,000 bond, 
tell Hines that he would hear in two weeks 
how much of the possible 25-year maxi- 
mum he would have to serve. For those 
who had waited since last summer for the 
verdict, it was the end of the trail. 
Trail 

Since Jan. 23 the sober jurors had heard 
Dewey and Lloyd Paul Stryker, chief de- 
fense counsel, affirm and deny that Hines 
had ordered police shake-ups at gamblers’ 
insistance, had accepted bribes running as 
high as $1,000 a week from the “numbers” 
racketeers. Their occupations attested that 
they were no ordinary run-of-the-mine 
jury but a selected group: Herman E. 
Nathan, insurance salesman; Louis S. 
Dorsey, manufacturer; Percy Green, sales- 
man; Harry H. Coon, detective agency 
branch manager; Charles B. Halsey, re- 
tired real-estate operator; Fred A. Childs, 
salesman; David Jeidell, advertising repre- 
sentative; Franklin Woodruff 3rd, im- 
porter of printers’ type; Harold Harwood, 
retired banker; Basil H. Anglin, assistant 
manager of an oil company; Albert F. 
Priest, Guaranty Trust Co. employe, and 
Hobert. 

They had sat unmoved while Stryker 
tearfully pleaded for a client who, “like 
the greatest figure in the world, sat down 
with publicans and sinners.” They had 
heard the defense chief characterize Dew- 
ey’s star witnesses—J. Richard (Dixie) 
Davis, the Schultz lawyer who turned 
state’s evidence; George Weinberg, liaison 
man between Schultz and Hines who com- 
mitted suicide a month ago (NEWSWEEK, 








12 








Feb. 6); his brother, “Bo” Weinberg; Lulu 
Rosenkrantz, and a score of other gang- 
land rogues—as “reptilian, slippery, slimy 
skunks; liars; beady-eyed rats.” 

But the jurors listened no less closely 
to Dewey as the prosecutor charged that 
Schultz had turned to the “numbers” 
racket when repeal cut down his illicit 
beer business; that Hines had manipulated 
police and fixed indictments; that he had 
seen to it William C. Dodge, Dewey’s 
predecessor, put the lid on a grand-jury 
investigation of the “numbers” racket in 
1935. As Dewey painted it, the Hines 
career was a sordid tale. 


Career 

Had Jimmy Hines taken a text for his 
life, it might well have been a line from 
“Here’s to Crime,” Courtney Ryley Coop- 
er’s book: “Puffing politicians, promising 
anything from pardons to protection in re- 
turn for votes.” 

To begin with, he came by politics 
naturally. His grandfather was a student 
of Boss Tweed, and his father, a black- 
smith by trade, picked up _ valuable 
pointers from Boss Croker. By the turn 
of the century, when Jimmy was 23, he 
had already shown a genius for doing 
favors and making friends. He padded city 
pay rolls with his captains and got such a 
stranglehold on the llth Assembly Dis- 
trict that by 1921 he was able to pit his 
strength against that of Boss Murphy, 
with all of Manhattan Island as a battle- 
field. 

Murphy’s failure to squelch Hines made 
the young Irishman the most powerful 
single figure in Tammany Hall, not except- 
ing Alfred E. Smith. By 1928 he felt free 
to ignore the hue and cry against graft 
which followed the unsolved death of the 
gambler Arnold Rothstein. “No one will 
ever get Jimmy Hines!” his friends boast- 
ed. They liked him, remembering the free 
Christmas turkeys and the free coal. 

But in 1932 the first warning came. An 
investigation led by Samuel Seabury re- 
vealed so much about Tammany that 
Mayor James J. Walker resigned. A suc- 
cession of grand juries demanded a special 
prosecutor to stamp out corruption in 
New York. Dewey got the job. Last week 
he all but finished it. 

Among the immediate repercussions 
were a New York State Republican boom 
for Dewey as the 1940 choice, and a 
move by Mayor F. H. La Guardia to re- 
move from the city bench Magistrate 
Hulon Capshaw, on the ground that, by 
testifying in behalf of Hines, he had put 
his conduct as a magistrate on trial in the 
same courtroom. 





Significance 


The most important immediate result 
of the Hines conviction will be a decided 
spurt for Dewey in the Republican Presi- 
dential race. Even last month, when the 
outcome of the trial was still very much 














in ‘doubt (many New Yorkers expected a 
hung jury), a Gallup Poll put Dewey 
ahead of Senators Vandenberg and Taft 
in nomination talk. And there is little 
doubt that last week’s triumph will en- 
able him to widen that gap—momentarily 
at least. 

It is worth noting that Herbert Hoover 
and Dewey see eye to eye on many ques- 
tions of national policy. The 37-year-old 
prosecutor is, in fact, the one young man 
in whom Hoover is definitely interested. 
Some of the former President’s friends are 
understood to be urging a Hoover-Dewey 
ticket. If the convention declined to ac- 
cept Hoover, he might conceivably throw 
his strength to Dewey for the top billing. 

As for Tammany Hall, the verdict was 
but another crushing blow in a long series 
of defeats at the hands of aroused public 
opinion. Still, Tammany has long since be- 
come resigned to a period of eclipse. Out 
of office, the Hall has no task more press- 
ing than that of reforming its lines. Hence 
the Hines verdict is also a blessing in dis- 
guise. Because of Hines, Tammany since 
1933 had been a house divided against 
itself. Twice he created grave internal 
friction by reaching for the titular lead- 
ership, once after the death of James J. 
Dooling, and again last year when he led 
an unsuccessful revolt against the rule of 
Christopher Sullivan. Much as his ene- 
mies hated him, they could not effectively 
squelch him because he was able to wangle 
an occasional Federal patronage plum for 
Manhattan. 

Thus Dewey, the Republican, has ac- 
complished what not all the Democrats in 
New York—including Al Smith—had been 
able to do. He has brought peace to Tam- 
many Hall. 





Congress: Age 150 


Growing Power of Presidency 
Chief Difference Since 1789 


In Washington this week, under the 
cross-beamed ceiling of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, senators and representatives 
will meet to celebrate the 150th anniver- 
sary of the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Certainly more Congressmen will turn 
up than on that day of Mar. 4, 1789, at 
Federal Hall, New York, when only 
eight senators out of 22 appeared and 
thirteen representatives out of 59 answered 
roll call. But this week’s speeches by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, Senate President pro-tem Key 
Pittman, and Speaker William Bankhead 
will strike a common theme. They will re- 
dedicate the same institution that the ora- 
tions of Vice President “Bonny Johnny” 
Adams and Speaker Frederick Muhlenberg 
hallowed at the first session—what was 
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then the youngest and is now the oldest 
uninterruptedly elected parliament in the 
world.* 


Substance 

The 76th Congress, which boasts at 
least three members whose ancestors sat 
in the historic First,+ remains substantially 
today as it was when fashioned by the 
Constitution—a two-house assembly, sub- 
divided by the members of two major 
parties. But where the original statesmen 
faced only one proposal—ratification of 
the election of Washington as first Presi- 
dent—Congress last week was still knee- 
deep in an ebbing tide of bills. 

Only one squall appeared on the im- 
mediate horizon. A revamped Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, defeated last spring (Newsweek, 
Apr. 18, 1938) , was presented to Congress 
again last week by Rep. John J. Cochran 
of Missouri. Most of the controversial 
clauses that had raised a countrywide 
storm of protest were eliminated or modi- 
fied. Proposals to abolish the office of 
Comptroller General, to replace the bipar- 
tisan Civil Service Commission with a 
single administrator, and to create a new 
Department of Public Works, were missing. 

Nevertheless, the inevitable debate on 
the new bill may again bring the power of 
the Senate to the forefront of national at- 
tention. Claiming from the first to be the 
more honorable and important of the two 





*The English Parliament may well claim the 
distinction of having the oldest parliament in 
the world, dating from Simon de Montfort’s 
assembly of 1265. But the House of Lords 
never has been a freely elected body. 


Tt Sen. Peter Gerry of Rhode Island is a direct 
descendant of Rep. Elbridge Gerry of Massa- 
chusetis; Rep. James Wadsworth of New York 
and Rep. Schuyler Bland of Virginia are col- 
lateral descendants of Rep. Jeremiah Wads- 
worth of Connecticut and Rep. Theodorick 
Bland of Vireinia, respectively. 
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Houses because of its classical name, longer 
tenure of members, and indirect election 
(the last distinction was abolished by Con- 
stitutional amendment in 1913) , the Upper 
House still remains the dominant factor 
in Congress. 

The Senate’s long arm has been used 
most spectacularly to discomfit the Execu- 
tive branch. The rebuff to President Roose- 
yelt last month on his appointment of 
Judge Roberts to the Federal bench in 
Virginia (Newsweek, Feb. 13) paralleled 
the action of the first Senate in rejecting 
Washington’s nomination of Benjamin 
Fishbourn as United States naval officer 
at Savannah. The crushing defeat of the 
1987 Supreme Court Bill (Newsweek, 
July 31, 1937) recalled the bitter savagery 
of the 1919 Senate when it smashed the 
hopes of Woodrow Wilson for a League of 
Nations. 

However, much of the current legislative 
grist finds the Senate and the President in 
comparative harmony. The Defense Bill 
has encountered only minor opposition. 
Last week the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee even raised the House ante on 
the Air Corps Expansion Bill, recommend- 
ing that 6,000 planes be the top strength 
of the corps rather than 5,500. Simultane- 
ously, a Military Affairs subcommittee in- 
troduced a measure calling for a four-year, 
$102,000,000 program of accumulating and 
storing necessary war materials. 

But if the Senate sometimes agrees with 
the President, the House nearly always 
does. It has given unexpected trouble to its 
leaders at this session only twice—in Jan- 
uary the members lopped $150,000,000 
from the $875,000,000 relief bill (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 23) and last week to shouts 
of “Are we Japanese or Americans?” they 


















Harris & Ewing 


F. A. Muhlenberg, first Speaker 


dropped the Guam project out of the Pres- 
ident’s defense program by a vote of 205 
to 168. 


Shadow 


Athwart the prestige of the Senate and 
the faded potency of the House in recent 
years has fallen the suddenly fattened 
shadow of the President. Since the national 
stampede of 1933, the Executive power has 
broadened immeasurably—power granted 
in time of emergency, but never since re- 
turned to the original owners. Last week, 
with the expiration dates of many of these 
extraordinary grants drawing near, House 
Minority Leader Joseph Martin Jr. an- 
nounced that Republicans would see they 
were not renewed. 

Among these relinquished Conyressional 


Federal Hall, New York, where Congress first met 
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powers are: (1) the right to devalue the 
gold dollar; (2) operation of the $2,000,- 
000,000 foreign-exchange stabilization fund 
without reporting to Congress; (3) the 
right to decide various functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Housing Admini- 
stration; (4) the right to issue $3,000,000,- 
000 in unsecured currency; (5) the right 
to allocate giant relief funds with little or 
no reference to Congress. 

But whether or not Congress resumes 
these prerogatives, it will never be able to 
recall the advantages that passing years 
have given the President. Some of these 
stem from the swift development of science, 
and some from the ornery disposition of 
Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the 
United States. 

From Jackson and his time comes the 
conception that, while members of Con- 
gress represent the people of their localities, 
the President represents all the people. 
Negatively, the President’s power of veto 
overshadows Congress. Positively, he may 
wield a patronage club of terrifying pro- 
portions. He has become almost a third 
house, setting his opinion against that of 
a majority of both Houses, letting them 
know in advance that certain bills would 
be vetoed. 

Increasing developments of scientific 
devices for communication have benefited 
the President even more than the forth- 
rightness of “Old Hickory.” Last week 
President Roosevelt was somewhere on the 
blue Caribbean, watching part of the huge, 
$6,000,000,000 fleet of 345 vessels—evolved 
from an eighteenth-century handful of oak- 
hulled ships and sloops-of-war—as_ the 
warships finished the last sham war ma- 
neuvers of Problem XX, designed to pro- 
tect the whole eastern coast of the United 
States. 

But through the good offices of the press, 
his countenance and sentiments were still 
on front pages throughout the country. 
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The President’s voice, by virtue of the 
modern “fireside chat,” has been brought 
into every American home that cares to 
turn on the radio. 








Significance 


Through all the history of Congress in 
its relationship to the Executive there runs 
the unmistakable evidence that periods of 
temporary unbalance are always and in- 
evitably corrected by the people them- 
selves. The pendulum swung sharply after 
Jefferson, after Jackson, after Wilson. It 
is swinging again as the voters are as- 
serting once more their fundamental dis- 
trust both of too-powerful Presidents and 
too-powerful Congresses. 

Congress in its present truculent mood 
is merely interpreting that swing in public 
sentiment. It is merely repeating history 
—the succession of arcs between conserva- 
tism and liberalism that has produced such 
White House contrasts as Arthur-Cleve- 
land, Harrison-Cleveland, McKinley-Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Taft-Wilson, Hoover- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Another tradition also is manifesting 
itself in Washington these days: two-term 
Presidents always meet rising opposition 
and independence from Congress during 
their last two years in office. That is be- 
cause many members of the Presidential 
party in Congress are so sure the Executive 
will not be a candidate for reelection that 
they cast about for new coattails on which 
to ride. 

Significant of both traditions was a poll 
of Washington newspaper men broadcast 
last week by Fulton Lewis Jr., news com? 
mentator. Of 80 questioned, 53 thought 
Mr. Roosevelt would not run again; 48 
felt certain a Republican would move into 
the White House next year. 





America’s ‘Isms’ 
Bunders and Reds Sound Off, 
but Fail to Terrify Country 


The nearest thing to a first-class bull 
ring in the United States is Madison 
Square Garden in New York. This week it 
was filled with Communists celebrating 
the twentieth anniversary of the Com- 
munist International and the fifteenth 
birthday of The Daily Worker, the party’s 
chief newspaper in America. Last week 
the Communists were outside heckling 
19,000 members and friends of the Ger- 
man-American Bund who were using the 
Garden ostensibly to honor George Wash- 
ington. 

In between dates the huge sports arena 
catered to nonpolitical prize fight, ice 
hockey, and basketball fans. And a num- 
ber of other things happened to make the 
country mildly “ism-conscious.” 

One of the things was a radio broad- 
cast by Sen. Key Pittman, chairman of 








Amen Corner: Few senators turned out last week to hear prayers 
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by the Rev. Zebbarney Phillips, chaplain, who is now required to open 
each calendar day with prayer under a resolution voted Feb. 1. Last year, 
under the previous ruling, when calls for divine guidance opened only 
long-drawn legislative days, senators got four prayers at $420 each. 





the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the gist of which was that he still didn’t 
like Germany, Italy, and Japan (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 2). 

Disregarding the tacit truce on dicta- 
tor-baiting current in the capital, Pitt- 
man denounced the Franco-British “sur- 
render” at Munich as “immoral” and called 
on all Americans to support the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. 

Two similar eruptions occurred in the 
House last week. Rep. Carl Vinson, nor- 
mally mild-mannered, brought his col- 
leagues out of their seats with the chal- 
lenge, apropos the sale of planes to France 
and Britain: “America now finds it neces- 
sary to answer the dictators in their own 
language.” Later in the week Rep. John A. 
Martin, Colorado Democrat, drew cheers 
from both sides when he exploded: “Every 
man in that [the German-American Bund] 
mass meeting who was in sympathy with 
it is a traitor to American democracy .. . 
Hitler is the greatest enemy in the world 
of everything that George Washington 
stood for . . .” Whereupon Rep. Charles 
Hawks Jr., Wisconsin Republican, re- 
minded his colleague that Martin had not 
“referred to Communist meetings being 
held all over the United States at the 
same time.” 

Cartoonists and editorial writers had a 
field day dilating on such horrors as the 
Bund’s anti-Jewish placards; the Nazi uni- 
forms, salutes, and songs, all obviously 
borrowed from Berlin; and on the slurs 
tossed at che President, whom one speaker 
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referred to as “Franklin D. Rosenfeld.” 
With few exceptions, however, the jour- 
nalistic tone ranged from amused toler- 
ance to nausea, with very little alarm. 


Laughter 

Dorothy Thompson, columnist-crusader 
of The New York Herald Tribune, was an 
exception. Miss Thompson was ejected 
from the Bund affair because she violated 
one of journalism’s oldest traditions of 
courtesy: she sat in the press box, yet 
laughed at the speakers with the express 
purpose of being “provocative.” When 
the Storm Troopers escorted her to the 
exit she explained to fellow reporters that 
“T had a purpose. I wanted to demonstrate 
how perfectly absurd all this defense of 
‘free speech’ is.” The writing wife of Sin- 
clair Lewis was alarmed because, she said, 
she had heard the same speeches at the 
Berlin Sports Palast in 1931, just before 
Hitler came to power, and because the 
Germans who had been complacent on 
that occasion lived to regret their in- 
difference. 

That a good many Americans were and 
are far from indifferent was indicated by 
a number of meetings which did not get 
the newspaper space reserved for Nazis 
and Reds. On the night the Bund took 
over the Garden, 1,000 German-Americans 
a few miles away in the Bronx took ad- 
vantage of Washington’s birthday to re- 
mind New Yorkers that not all citizens of 
German extraction are pro-Hitler. On the 
same night 3,000 Phi Beta Kappas, dining 
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at the Astor Hotel only a few blocks from 
the Garden, announced they would raise a 
¢300,000 fund to fight totalitarian ideas 
of all varieties. And the width of a con- 
tinent away in Portland, Ore., 1,247 new 
United States citizens cheered Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague’s challenge that “we 
want no half-loyal citizens here.” 

The week was further enlivened by a 
row over “isms” within the National Law- 
yers Guild and by the announcement from 
Percy W. Bridgman, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at 
Harvard, that he was barring his labora- 
tory to visitors from the totalitarian 
states. 

The Guild dispute was brought to a 
head by Ferdinand Pecora, Justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, who threaten- 
ed to resign from the American Bar As- 
sociation’s liberal offshoot and take some 
of its 3,500 members with him because 
the Guild failed to condemn Communism 
and other “isms” at its national con- 
vention in Chicago last month. Later in 
the week Pecora announced that he and 
Judge John J. Gutknecht of Chicago, 
Guild president, had laid the basis for an 
agreement which it was hoped would pre- 
vent an open split. But Frank P. Walsh, 
the Guild’s honorary president, refused to 
withdraw his resignation, insisting the 
Guild still was controlled by “radical 
elements.” 

Professor Bridgman’s action was widely 
hailed by educators, led by Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss of Princeton, who remarked 
that “democracy is allergic to totalitarian- 
ism. 





Significance 


Observed in perspective, the German- 
American Bund meeting was something 
less than the catastrophe some commenta- 


tors made it appear. Out of 1,608,814 per- 
sons in this country who were born in 
Germany, plus 5,264,289 with one or more 
German parents, there are probably not 
more than 10,000 bona fide Bund mem- 
bers. Fritz Kuhn, the Bund’s Fiihrer, 
claims 200,000. Two reporters on The 

















Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


Chicago Times who joined up to find out 
—and later testified before the Dies Com- 
mittee (Newsweek, Aug. 22, 1938) —say 
20,000. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion says 8,500. 

By contrast, there are something like 
100,000 registered Communists in the 
United States, and they are constantly 
holding meetings. They have had at least 
one big rally in Madison Square Garden 
every year since 1931, and they have 
never got—or needed—the police pro- 
tection Mayor La Guardia, who certainly 





International 


The German-American Bund meeting at Madison Square Garden 


is no Nazi pet, gave the Bund last week. 

Probably most Americans are inclined 
to agree with the New York Mayor that 
neither the Communists nor the Bunders 
are likely to take over the government 
very soon. The Gallup Poll continues to 
show that the country favors aiding the 
democracies, but that does not mean 
Americans want to deny to Nazis the free 
speech accorded Reds. It is a notable fact 
that not one prominent Jewish leader at- 
tacked the Bund meeting publicly. Un- 
doubtedly leading Jews realize that anti- 
Semitism is not very far under the surface 
in parts of the United States and feel 
that those who attacked the Bund did 
American Jewry no favor. 





Hague and Hague 


For two years the squabbles of Mayor 
Frank Hague with the C.I.0. and the 
Civil Liberties Union have been fought 
out on Jersey soil with court injunctions, 
arrests, “deportations,” cries of “dictator,” 
and a variety of insults. This week the 
stage setting changed to foreign parts 
when on Monday the Supreme Court in 
Washington began its hearing on the 
Jersey City Mayor’s right to prevent “free 
assemblage” in Hudson County. 

Hague’s opponents, victors in the Fed- 
eral District Court (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 
1938), prepared under the legal guidance 
of Morris Ernst to beat down every argu- 
ment in the Mayor’s appeal. But despite 
the battle he thus faced away from his 
home bailiwick, things still moved serenely 
back in the Jersey boss’ own territory as 
friends sought to keep his mind off court 
squabbles. A fortnight ago, Gov. Harry A. 
Moore beamingly announced the appoint- 
ment of the Mayor’s son, Frank Hague 
Jr., to the post of lay judge on the Court 
of Errors and Appeals. The reason: to 
“make his daddy happy.” 

Young Hague, a 34-year-old lawyer with 
a shingle weathered by two years’ practice, 
will get $40 a day for his services on the 
state’s highest tribunal. Rising protests 
against his “inexperience” last week re- 
sulted in a public hearing—without prece- 
dent in New Jersey. But a canvass of the 
Republican-controlled Senate, whose con- 
sent is necessary to the appointment, in- 
dicated that the job would be his. 


_ 





Chicago’s Primary 

Since the cost of Chicago’s municipal 
government amounts to $330,000,000 a 
year—as much as Sweden’s entire budget 
—politicians are naturally eager to control 
the machine which runs the nation’s No. 2 
city. This week four candidates in Chi- 
cago’s mayoralty primaries went to the 
polls hopefully. 

The Democratic rivals were Mayor Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, backed by the Kelly-Nash 
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machine, and State’s Attorney Thomas J. 
Courtney, the crusading favorite of Gov. 
Henry Horner. On the Republican side, 
former Federal District Attorney Dwight 
H. Green generally ignored his primary 
opponent, ex-Mayor William H. (Big Bill) 
Thompson, the better to concentrate his 
fire on both Kelly and Courtney. 

In essence the show boiled down to an 
intensification of the Kelly-Courtney feud 
which flared in 1936, when the State’s 
Attorney threw his support to Horner 
against the Kelly-Nash gubernatorial 
choice, Dr. Herman Bundesen. Following 
the shining example of District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York (see 
page 11), Courtney opened the current 
battle months ago by smashing hundreds 
of race bookmakers’ hangouts in an effort, 
he explained, to dry up one of the chief 
sources of the machine’s revenue. 

And when Kelly refused to accept 
Courtney’s dare to make public their re- 
spective income tax returns, the State’s 
Attorney charged the Mayor with playing 
politics in the schools, skyrocketing city 
taxes, and being generally identified with 
“racketeer interests.” 

Kelly stood on his “parade of prosperity” 
record, citing the $80,000,000 sewage- 
disposal plant and the $40,000,000 pro- 
gram for a long-awaited subway. 





Significance 


Kelly had reason to feel complacent. 
At his behest the State Legislature had 
ruled that the 100,000 “Republicrats” who 
deserted the G.O.P. last April to back 
Horner against the machine (NEWsweEEK, 
Jan. 23), could vote this week as Demo- 
crats only on pain of being forced to re- 
main Democrats in next year’s Presi- 
dential primaries. At such a price few 
Republicans could be expected to throw 
their weight behind Courtney. 

As a matter of fact, straw ballots taken 
by precinct captains of both parties on 
the eve of the primaries showed Kelly a 
3 to 2 favorite—even in Courtney’s own 
ward. And Kelly got another break: 
Governor Horner, ill in Florida, was not 
able to go to bat for Courtney. 





Kansas City Crackdown 


Campaign for Traffic Safety 
Cuts Deaths, Quadruples Fines 


Though Kansas City, Mo., has often 
been painted as a wide-open vice and 
gambling town (Newsweek, Jan. 9), by 
last week it had become one of the tough- 
est places in the country to get a traffic 
summons “fixed.” 

Making the tickets stick is half the bat- 
tle City Manager H. F. McElroy is waging 
to make his city the safest in the country. 
The other half is his order to the police 
department to spend 24 hours a day issu- 












back again. 


the tip of nose with the tip of the index finger. 


can be compared. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR COORDINATION TESTS 


Do not have suspect perform any test action unless he is willing. When 
tests are not made, record conditions from general observations but do 
mot check the squares. A square is to be checked only if test is made. 


1. Pupils of eyes—flash a bright light in the eyes of the suspect and compare the reaction of his pupils with the reaction 
obtained when a light is flashed in the eyes of another person. 


2. Balance—Stand erect with heels together, eyes closed, and head back, to observe balance. 
3. Walking and turning—Walk a straight line, toe of one foot against the heel of the other, then turn and walk 


4. Finger-to-Nose Test—Stand erect, eyes closed, extend arms horizontally to side, then, one arm at a time, touch | 
5. Speech—Repeat the following test phrases: ELECTRICITY, METHODIST EPISCOPAL, AROUND THE 
RUGGED ROCK THE RAGGED RASCAL RAN. 


6. Obtain a statement in writing of the cause of the accident or arrest, signed by the suspect, so that handwriting 














Kansas City drunks get tongue-twister tests 
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Sgt. Burch tames traffic 


ing summonses for anything and every- 
thing that might contribute to a traffic 
mishap. Traffic fatalities have been cut to 
an average of two a month so far in 1939, 
compared with six a month for 1938. More 
than three times the usual number of 
“white slips” have been handed out, and 
the city has collected more than four times 
as much as last year in fines. 

The chief things Kansas City is watch- 
ing (and stopping) are: speeding, drunken- 
ness, bad brakes, bad lights, night speed- 
ing, and pedestrian complications. To catch 
speeders, traffic patrolmen have set up 
“speed snares” at unexpected points. Two 
white lines 110 feet apart give officers con- 
cealed in bushes and behind front porches 
a chance to “clock” motorists on a marvel- 
ous machine that computes velocity in 
astronomical decimals. The license numbers 
of the speeders are then flashed by porta- 
ble radio to motorcycle cops hiding behind 
other bushes and porches. To end night 
speeding—45 of the 69 traffic deaths in 
1938 occurred at night—the city has im- 
posed a 25-mile limit between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. And no matter how 
much motorists groan, the law is enforced. 

Flying squads cruise the streets apply- 
ing light and brake tests. If the lights are 
all right the motorist gets an “O.K.” 
sticker. If a decelerometer attached to the 


running board shows a car going 20 miles 
an hour can be stopped in 22 feet, the 
owner gets another sticker. If he fails 
either or both tests, he is escorted to one 
of the 120 officially designated garages for 
immediate repairs. If he won’t go, his car 
is impounded until he does. 

Drunken drivers are nailed by reaction 
tests administered by special crews at the 
scene of an accident and featuring tongue- 
twisters like “Methodist Episcopal.” In 
some cases a supplementary blood test is 
given, and the courts accept both types of 
evidence. Kansas City doesn’t use the spec- 
tacular balloon-blowing test tried out in 
Nassau County, N.Y. (Newsweek, Jan. 
16), because the police maintain it shows 
only that a person has been drinking, not 
how drunk he is. Tipsy drivers are escorted 
home or, if they don’t like that idea, to 
jail. 

Pedestrians have the sole right of way 
at lightless intersections, and at traffic 
lights motorists are given tickets for even 
“crowding” the walkers. But the pedestri- 
ans get tickets for jaywalking and walk- 
ing on red. 

Kingpin of the crusade is Sgt. William 
Burch. The dynamic little officer carries 
on a whirling-dervish schedule: addressing 
luncheons, speaking over the radio, direct- 
ing a child-safety campaign. This week he 
will take a temporary leave of absence to 
attend a police training school at North- 
western University, Chicago. 





Mr. White, Patient 


Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore is 
renowned for both its celebrated patients 
and the wizardry of its surgical staff. As 
such, it has seen some strange sights, but 
none stranger than that three weeks ago, 
when a group of Hopkins specialists gath- 
ered in a room to watch one of their col- 
leagues operate to relieve a blood infec- 
tion. The patient stretched out on the 
operating table was Mr. White, an alley 
cat with one brown and one blue eye and 
two poisoned left legs. Near by stood the 
tabby’s owner, Bascom N. Timmons, 4 
top-rank Washington correspondent from 
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Texas, famous for his hard-boiled political 
appraisals and his soft-boiled love of ani- 
mals. 

Timmons found Mr. White wandering 
on a street in Washington one dark night 
just before Christmas two years ago, and 
carried him home. At the time he never 
thought the stray would become as well- 
known as Timmie, a previous Timmons 
pet whose portrait was painted by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 

Since the hour-long operation, Timmons 
has nursed Mr. White night and day. 
Twice a week he has hauled the animal the 
40 miles between Washington and Balti- 
more for postoperative treatments. At 
home, the cat’s legs are dipped in water 
every two hours and then warmed with 
electric lamp rays. And although Mr. 
White has not yet been discharged from 
the attention of Johns Hopkins, Timmons 
drawls hopefully: “He’s doing as well as 
can be expected.” 





Hopkins’ Debut 


Speech Welcomed but Leaves 
Some Fingers Still Crossed 


The New Deal donned its best Sunday 
suit and went a-courting last week, but it 
found business a coy and skeptical sweet- 
heart with an elephant’s memory for six 
years of neglect. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr. made the first of current ad- 
vances and in doing so reversed his own 
sentiments of a month ago. Having told 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
January that new taxes of between $400,- 
000,000 and $450,000,000 were indicated, 
he was obliged last week to echo the Presi- 
dent’s pledge of a fortnight ago that no 
new taxes would be urged. Whereupon he 
went Mr. Roosevelt one better by suggest- 
ing that Congress remove from the Federal 
tax structure anything that might be con- 
strued as a deterrent to business. 

Ways and Means Chairman Doughton 


heartily endorsed the sentiment, and prom-. 


ised to put his committee to work on the 
problem. The same day a subcommittee 
proudly presented to the House the fifth 
large Supply Bill of this session, with $27,- 
926,138 trimmed from the Treasury-Post 
Office estimates. 

Subcommittee Chairman Ludlow ex- 
plained that he was not so “fatuous” as 
to believe the cut would balance the 
budget, “but we do believe that it will 
be a good tonic to business.” 

Later in the week Administration lead- 
ers let it be known that they would not 
press for new antitrust legislation at this 
session, and from the cruiser Houston in 
the Caribbean President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed almost the same identical letters 
to Presidents Lewis of the C.1.0. and 
Green of the A.F.L. suggesting that labor 





Wide World 


Mr. White and Timmons 


ought to add its voice to the serenade 
(see page 50). 

But the John Alden elected to carry the 
largest and most fragrant bouquet to a 
pouting Priscilla was Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry Hopkins, who had spent four 
weeks selecting the posies he strewed at 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Posies 

No. 1 was a declaration that the Admin- 
istration would seek to avoid any “general 
rise” in Federal taxes this year and would 
press for amendment of levies which “tend 
to freeze the necessary flow of capital.” 
The others: (2) expression, of a desire to 
break “the log jam of private investment 
in the field of utilities, railroads, and hous- 
ing,” (3) a wish to further a policy of 
“tolerance and fairness” from labor in deal- 
ing with employers, (4) definition of the 
Administration’s goal as an increased na- 
tional income to absorb the unemployed 
and balance the budget, (5) more assis- 
tance for small business, and (6) the 
avowed intention of obtaining for the 
farmer a larger share of the national in- 
come. 

The sweetest smelling buds the former 
WPA Administrator pressed upon business 
were these: “Among many businessmen 
there exists a widespread lack of confi- 
dence. * am prepared to accept that 
premise, nor would I underrate its im- 
portance. Lack of business confidence is 
and has been a hard, stubborn fact and 
may be as real a deterrent to restored busi- 
ness health as any we have to deal with.” 
And again: “With the emphasis shifted 
from reform to recovery, this Administra- 
tion is now determined to promote that 
recovery with all the vigor and power at 
its command.” 

The heart of business, which had beat 
faster on Wall Street in anticipation of the 
Hopkins proposal, surged to new highs on 
Saturday. But the rational mind of busi- 
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ness reflected that among the Hopkins 
blossoms there had been a prickly thorn 
or two. 


Thorns 

One of them had to do with the Secre- 
tary’s own previous views. Another was 
the apparent discrepancy between his 
words of last Friday and the President’s 
flippant “Who was there to appease?” of 
a fortnight ago. 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. with 
which the TVA recently made peace 
(NewsweEEK, Feb. 13), plucked a thorn 
of skepticism from his own hand: “The 
[utilities] investor will be glad to note Mr. 
Hopkins’ statement that the government 
should limit its sphere of competitive op- 
erations, but he will also ask for specific 
agreements.” 

A fellow sufferer in the utilities field, 
Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, thought 
that “if the effect of the government’s 
policy aids in reopening the securities 
markets, a healthy expansion in public 
utilities will follow.” A good many busi- 
nessmen were disposed to follow the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Lionel D. Edie, the econo- 
mist, and “wait and see what these gen- 
eralities will mean when he gets down to 
specific cases.” But W. Averell Harriman, 
chairman of the board of the Union Pacific 
Railroad and chairman of the Commerce 
Department’s Business Advisory Council, 
felt that “the address should be encourag- 
ing to everyone responsible for the conduct 
of business.” 





Significance 


To the extent that some of the chronic 
business uneasiness may be psychological, 
the Des Moines speech ought to help— 
indeed, already has helped. Businessmen 
realize that Hopkins had to talk pretty 
much in generalities. He was not in a posi- 
tion to make specific commitments either 
for the President or for Congress (see 
Perspective) . 

Nevertheless, most businessmen agree 
it was certainly “something” for Hopkins 
to admit at Des Moines a number of funda- 
mental things—particularly that business 
had a right to feel uneasy—the New Deal 
has been heatedly denying for six years. 

It now remains to be seen how much 
cooperation the Secretary will get from the 
White House, from Congress, and from 
business itself. The very people the Presi- 
dent has delighted to call “economic roy- 
alists” can scarcely be blamed for raising 
their eyebrows at such unfamiliar endear- 
ments as they have heard during the past 
week or two. One thing that will handicap 
him a great deal is the feeling that has 
been running among the Republican con- 
tingent in Congress and seeping out into 
the business community that the G.O.P. 
will take over next year anyway, so busi- 
ness might as well mark time until then. 
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Wide World 


Franco, the victor 


Gen. Franco’s Victory Clinched 
by French-British Recognition 


Die-Hard Madrid Loyalists 
Left Stranded After Leaders 
Start Talking Truce 


Britain and France this week simul- 
taneously accorded full diplomatic recog- 
nition to Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
Nationalist Government. By thus acknowl- 
edging him as the rightful ruler of all 
Spain, the war which had lasted nearly 32 
months was to all intents and purposes 
finally at an end. President Manuel Azafia 
had resigned in Paris Sunday night and 
other members of the Madrid government 
prepared for flight. While the armistice 
still remained to be negotiated, the battle 
fronts were as quiet as though it had al- 
ready taken effect, and even air raids had 


stopped. 


‘Sovereign Government’ 

On Sunday, Feb. 26, the eve of British 
and French recognition, the National 
Council of Labor staged a great mass 


meeting around the base of the Nelson 
monument in Trafalgar Square. 

Afterward, 5,000 demonstrators marched 
down Whitehall shouting: “No recogni- 
tion for Franco! Chamberlain must go!” 
But the Prime Minister was safe, for ac- 
cess to his residence at 10 Downing Street 
was blocked by three fire engines, 100 bob- 
bies, and 30 mounted police. 

The House of Commons assembled next 
day in an air of tense excitement. Parlia- 
ment Square and its vicinity had a strong 
police guard in case of more demonstra- 
tions. But this time the fireworks were 
indoors. Immediately after question time 
a hush fell on the House as the Prime 
Minister rose to make the expected an- 
nouncement. 

Then Chamberlain said: “His Maj- 
esty’s Government has noted with satis- 
faction the public statements of General 
Franco concerning his determination to 
secure the traditional independence of 
Spain and to take proceedings only in 
case of those against whom criminal 
charges have been laid . . . In these cir- 
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cumstances, we have decided to inform 
General Franco of our decision to recog. 
nize his government as the government of 
Spain, and formal action was taken in ¢hj; 
sense today.” 

The usually restrained Opposition lead. 
er, Clement Attlee, cried for more detailed 
information about the recognition. Whey 
Chamberlain retorted, “I am not going 
to be cross-examined without notice,” Wij. 
liam Gallacher, only Communist member, 
exclaimed: “You should be impeached 4, 
a traitor to Britain!” 


Third Frontier 


Just a little more than an hour afte 
Chamberlain’s announcement, word went 
out from the Quai d’Orsay that the French 
Cabinet had unanimously added its recog. 
nition for Franco. 

Like his British counterpart, Premier 
Edouard Daladier had a protesting op. 
position to contend with. About 50 Leftists 
in the Chamber of Deputies forced 
stormy debate on him. But he staked his 
Premiership on the issue and won a 323 
to 261 vote of confidence. 

At the outset, the Premier declared: 
“T want to say flatly that my intention 
is to recommend to the Cabinet recognition 
of Generalissimo Franco.” He frankly ad- 
mitted that France sought the friendship 
of Nationalist Spain so as not to have a 
third frontier to defend. And he hinted 
that Azafia might help by resigning when 
he pointed out that the Spanish President 
no longer considered any government re- 
sistance possible. 

The close diplomatic cooperation that 
went on between the French and British 
Foreign Offices was duplicated by the 
representatives they had sent to Burgos to 
consult with Franco’s Foreign Minister, 
Count Francisco Gomez Jordana. Sir Rob- 
ert Hodgson got the assurance Chamber- 
lain wanted from the Generalissimo: that 
there would be no wholesale reprisals 
against the defeated. And Sen. Léon 
Bérard returned to France with an accord 
which included a “good neighbor” policy 
and restoration of commercial relations. On 


.France’s part, he promised to turn over to 


the Generalissimo the Bank of Spain gold 
and art treasures sent there by the Loyal- 
ists for safe keeping. Arrangements also 
were made for repatriating the some 300- 
000 Spanish refugees as soon as possible— 
particularly urgent because typhus threat- 
ened the camps. 


Falling Star 

Sunday night Azafia paved te way for 
peace. The white-haired statesman who 
had been President since May 1936 sat 
down at a big table in the study of the 
Spanish Embassy, in the fashionable 
Etoile section of Paris, and with a shaking 
hand signed his resignation. 

There were tears in his eyes and in 
those of the embassy staff present. Leaving 
the resignation with Ambassador Mar- 
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celino Pascua y Martinez, he took a train 
for a permanent exile at the home of his 
sister in the French Alps. The few Parisians 
and correspondents who saw Azaiia go also 
noted a final melodramatic touch. Just 
as he quit the embassy, a large falling 
star flashed down the sky. 

Meanwhile, in Madrid, Premier Juan 
Negrin and other government leaders pre- 
pared for flight. Gen. José Miaja, com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces, gave 
up his post and got a visa for France.* 

Negrin, however, refused to sign the 
armistice that would formally end the 
war until assured of a haven for would-be 
loyalist refugees. Both Britain and France 
promised to lend warships for taking 
officials away from Spain. But it was said 
that as many as 10,000 might want to 
leave. Such a prospect threatened to drag 
out the negotiations for refuge, for the 
difficulty of transport was not the only 
problem it raised. France, for example, 
hesitated to welcome a new influx of dis- 
gruntled and desperate veterans, to say 
nothing of active Communists and an- 
archists. 


Triumph 

For Franco, recognition by Britain and 
France was the culmination of a week in 
which Turkey, Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Venezuela already had joined the list of 
nations that have given his government 
full recognition. The addition of the two 
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yoked red arrows, he watched a parade 
of 80,000 of his veterans. They marched 
down the broad, palm-lined via Diagonal, 
renamed Avenida del Caudillo (chief) in 
his honor. Franco gave his Fascist allies 
the honor of heading the march. Gen. Gas- 
tone Gambara, commander of the Black 
Shirt legions, led 16,000 Italians past, 
with their bands playing “Giovianezza” 
while Italian warplanes soared overhead. 

Next day Italian newspapers featured 
an exchange of congratulatory telegrams 
between Franco and Mussolini. The Duce 
repeated that the Italians were at the 
Generalissimo’s disposal “until a definitive 
victory.” Then Franco and Hitler ex- 
changed greetings, the Fiihrer expressing 
his thanks for being allowed to make a 
“moderate contribution for the liberation 
of Spain.” 





Significance 


From the outset, Britain and France 
have done their utmost, both singly and 
together, to end a _ bitter war that 
threatened to engulf all Europe. Since the 
fall of Barcelona they have concentrated 
on trying to weaken Franco’s ties with the 
dictators. Their recognition of Franco 
made peace imminent by knocking the last 
prop of outside support—material or mor- 
al—from beneath the Madrid government. 

On Tuesday morning observers on the 
Spanish-French frontier who had _inter- 
viewed members of the Madrid govern- 


Underwood & Underwood 


Zamora (left) and Azana, ex-Presidents of the defeated republic 


big powers made 25 in all. Ten others had 
granted de facto recognition. 

On Feb. 21 the Generalissimo was given 
a triumphal welcome in Barcelona, which 
fell to him Jan. 26. Standing on a balcony 
beneath the Falangist emblem of five 





* Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, United States 
military attaché who had been with the govern- 
ment from the start of the war until the fall of 
Barcelona, went to Madrid from France to look 
after American interests in anticipation of an 
armistice, 


ment told Newsweek by telephone that 
any continued organized governmental re- 
sistance seemed impossible. A truce was 
expected momentarily. It was pointed out, 
however, that several weeks might elapse 
before arrangements could be made for the 
evacuation of Loyalist leaders who prefer 
exile to the Franco regime. Madrid officials 
might encounter difficulties from isolated 
groups among the die-hards who could 
threaten to occupy strategic centers of 
the region and face siege rather than 
surrender. 





Story of the War 


Long Spanish Conflict Marked 
by Intervention and Surprises 


On the night of Apr. 14, 1931, Alfonso 
XIII fled from Madrid. Municipal elec- 
tions had returned a Republican majority, 
and the army had refused to support the 
King. After a bloodless, two-day revolu- 
tion a republic replaced the ancient Haps- 
burg monarchy. 


Politics 


The republic became an endless squab- 
ble of politicians for power—and from 
peasant to grandee Spaniards split into 
bitter, hate-filled factions. When voters 
went to the polls in the general elections of 
February and March 1936, they marched 
as if to a civil war. 

Both sides fought under a variety of 
banners. The conservatives were headed 
by the Monarchists. They controlled the 
army, served Catholicism militantly, and 
their youth joined the Requeté organiza- 
tions of the Carlists (who caused Spain’s 
last civil war in 1873). Supporting them 
were the Falangists, a Fascist-minded 
group that believed in a totalitarian solu- 
tion of Spain’s troubles, and the Catholic 
party with the backing of 5,000,000 peas- 
ants and workers in the Catholic unions. 
An uneasy minority brought up the rear: 
Right Republicans, composed mostly of 
the propertied middle class. 

On the Left, divergent ideologies had 
been merged in a Popular Front. The larg- 
est party, the Socialists and their great 
trade union, the U.G.T., wanted a Marxian 
state. The Anarchists and Syndicalists, 
with their own union, the C.N.T., believed 
in destroying the political state. The Com- 
munists were divided into warring Stalin- 
ist and Trotskyist factions. The Left Re- 
publicans were a relatively small but in- 
fluential minority. 

The 1936 election showed not only how 
deeply but how evenly Spain was divided. 
Due to clever tactics the Popular Front 
eained a majority of 44 in Parliament. 
But out of 8,600,000 votes cast the Con- 
servative and Center parties combined ac- 
tually polled 200,000 more than the Pop- 
ular Front. 

The accession of the Republican govern- 
ment under Cesares Quiroga brought on a 
wave of strikes, riots, and minor revolts. 
Behind the scenes, Rightists began to plot 
the government’s overthrow. On July 12, 
a squad of unidentified gunmen murdered 
a lieutenant of the Assult Guards—shock 
police newly created by the republic. Six 
hours later an Assault Guard van dumped 
the body of José Calvo Sotelo, monarchist 
leader, in front of a Madrid cemetery. The 
news of his murder ran like an electric 
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International 


April 1936: Church burnings by Reds helped cause Spanish war 


shock through the country, spurring the 
opposition to action. In another week 
blood flowed all over Spain. 


Leaders 


The revolution caught the government 
completely by surprise, and within the first 
24 hours three Republican Cabinets suc- 
ceeded each other while Madrid fell under 
chaotic labor union rule. Finally, on Sept. 
4 a Cabinet was formed under Largo Cab- 
allero, the Socialists’ strong man. 

But Largo Caballero, who wanted to be 
the Spanish Lenin, came nearer being the 
Kerensky. After a precipitate flight to Va- 
lencia in November, he continued to play 
politics instead of organizing the war. In 
May 1937, after Barcelona Anarchists had 
staged an unsuccessful revolution, he was 
replaced by a cool, iron-willed moderate: 
Dr. Juan Negrin, German-educated physi- 
ologist. 

At first correspondents assumed that 
Negrin was merely a front for Indalecio 
Prieto, War Minister and shrewdest So- 
cialist politician. But slowly and inexorably 
the new Premier concentrated power in his 
own hands. He moved the capital to Bar- 
celona, halted the social revolution, re- 
stored private religious worship, strength- 
ened the army—and refused any compro- 
mise to end the war. Last April he ousted 
Prieto from his post, took it over himself, 
and as Foreign Minister installed another 
bitter-ender, Julio Alvarez del Vayo. Only 
Barcelona’s fall and the combined diplo- 
matic pressure of Britain and France 
caused Negrin to abandon the struggle. 

The Nationalists never gave their sup- 
porters a chance to quarrel. For the first 
nine months Franco ruled directly through 
the army. Then in April 1937 he appointed 
a twenty-man National Council to rule 
the country, merged the Falangists and 


Carlists into a single party, and put Na- 
tionalist Spain into the political frame of 
an authoritarian state. In January 1938 he 
formalized this by appointing a Cabinet 
and making himself President as well as 


Caudillo (chief) . 


War 


On July 17, 1936, a plane landed at 
Ceuta, Spanish Morocco. Gen. Francisco 
Franco, Monarchist army officer, bitter 
opponent of Spain’s Republican govern- 
ment and governor of the Canary Islands, 
stepped out. The Spanish revolution had 
begun. 

In Morocco the army rose to a man, and 
from the Ceuta radio Franco blared trium- 
phant bulletins. But within two days 
events deflated the Nationalist optimism. 





Acme 


July 1936: José Calvo Sotelo, 
whose murder heralded a revolution 


a 


The government armed workers by the 
thousand; they overwhelmed the capita)’; 
garrison in the Montana barracks; from, 
San Sebastian Nationalist irregulars fled 
in disorder; in Catalonia on July 21, Ap. 
archists crushed the rising of the army, 
captured and executed its leader, Genergj 
Manuel Goded. The revolution had failed 
—and the civil war had begun. 


First Stage: Confusion 

Slowly the battle lines were drawn and 
territorial gains were consolidated. The 
government held Central Spain, Catalonia, 
and the Basque Coast— industrial regions 
containing most of Spain’s munitions fae. 
tories. The insurgents held the norther 
section, the Seville-Cérdoba area, and Mo- 
rocco—rich agricultural and cattle-raising 
districts. Of the regular army, numbering 
175,000, some 75 per cent revolted, while 
of the navy and air force about half re. 
mained loyal to Madrid. 

By mid-August organized armies emerg- 
ed. Franco’s Foreign Legionnaires and 
Moors formed the most compact and dis- 
ciplined force, and from Seville and Cor- 
doba this 15,000-man nucleus drove north 
in village-to-village fighting. On Aug. 16, 
they took Badajoz and secured the highly 
important Portuguese border. 

At the same time, in the north, Gen. 
Emilio Mola assembled some 10,000 reg- 
ular army rebels. Falangists wearing blue 
caps, and Requetés with red berets. Mola 
threw his forces north to the Bay of Bis- 
cay, captured Irin, and on Sept. 12 took 
San Sebastian—thus cutting off the Loy- 
alist coastal strip from France. 

At the same time, Franco drove east 
from Badajoz. His crack. regulars sheared 
through the government’s raw militia, clad 
in overalls, scantily armed and poorly led. 
On Sept. 27 the Nationalists won a dra- 
matic race to rescue 1,000 cadets besieged 
in Toledo’s ancient Alcazar since the war’s 
start. On Oct. 1, Franco was proclaimed 
head of the Nationalist government. The 
Fascists prepared for the seemingly speedy 


fall of Madrid. 


Second Stage: Miracle 

On the evening of Nov. 6, 1936, 
Madriletios looked across the Manzanares 
River and in the Casa de Campo—former 
Royal Park—glimpsed the campfires of 
the Moors. That night Premier Largo 
Caballero and his Cabinet fled by auto- 
mobile to Valencia. 

The next week seemed like a miracle. 
Singing the “Internationale” and raising 
their hands in the clenched-fist salute, the 
first of the republic’s International Br- 
gades began to pour into the capital— 
anti-Fascist Germans and Italians, Slav 
adventurers, and French and British Left- 
ists. Behind them marched 5,000 Catalans. 
Rallying the dispirited Loyalist militiamen, 
the Internationals dug in and fought toe to 
toe with Franco’s veterans. 

Less miraculous but more decisive was 
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November 1936: Anti-Fascists rallied to save Madrid 


a simultaneous flood of Russian arms, 
munitions, and technicians. Swarms of 
chatos—blunt-nosed Soviet pursuit craft 
designed after American models—swooped 
down on the lumbering insurgent bombers, 
while soviet artillery tossed over shells, 
and heavy Russian tanks led the attacks. 
And Soviet staff officers brought order into 
the Loyalist defense. 

For two months Franco battled vainly 
against the rejuvenated government forces 
in the University City. By February 1937, 
the Generalissimo was forced to abandon 
frontal attacks. He turned to a diversion 
and two flanking movements. 

The diversion came first. After a week’s 
easy fighting against ill-trained defenders, 
a Nationalist army—composed mostly of 
newly arrived Italian “volunteers”—cap- 
tured Malaga in the extreme south. Then, 
in the cold, bare hills of the Jarama 
Valley southwest of Madrid, the Na- 
tionalists smashed through the govern- 
ment lines and advanced to within artillery 
fire of their objective: the Madrid-Valencia 
road, the capital’s only connection with 
the sea. But once again the militiamen— 
by now equipped with new Russian arms 
—halted them just short of their goal. 

In March, on his other flank, Franco 


massed the Italian conquerors of Malaga 


at Guadalajara, 60 miles northeast of 
Madrid. For a few days 15,000 Black 
Shirts in motorized columns rolled for- 
ward. Then came heavy rain and their 
trucks were mired deep in Spain’s red 
mud. From the murky skies squads of 
fast Loyalist planes flashed down, machine- 
gunning at will. The Italians abandoned 
trucks, artillery, rifles, munitions and ran 
—clear back to Guadalajara. Much-of the 
world’s press sneered: “Little Caporetto.” 


Third Stage: Counterattack 


Seven months of battering at the gates 
of Madrid convinced Franco that he could 


win only by utilizing his superior ma- 
neuverability and outflanking the Loyalists 
on other fronts. But first he had to re- 
move a menace to his rear: the govern- 
ment-held Basque Coast along the Bay 
of Biscay. 

By June 19, 1937, terrific mass bombing 
had cracked open Bilbao’s “iron ring” of 
fortifications and the Nationalists captured 
the city and its rich steel industries. A 
Loyalist counteroffensive at Brunete, 
southwest of Madrid, failed to relieve 
the pressure on the northern coast. On 
Aug. 25 Italian infantry marched into 
Santander. Two months later Gijon fell, 
and Franco’s rear was clear. 


Fourth Stage: Break-Through 


The next few months Franco had 
planned to spend in accumulating men 
and material for an offensive in Aragon 
that would split government Spain in two. 
To offset this, on Dec. 15, in a bitter snow- 








March 1937: Nationalists on the 
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storm, the Loyalists launched an attack 
on the most unlikely position in the battle 
line: Teruel, tip of a Franco salient, but 
situated in icy, impassable mountains. In 
six days they captured the city—and 
reached the peak of their military power. 

By rail and road Franco switched 150,- 
000 men, 400 planes and new quick-firing 
German artillery from Aragén. On Feb. 
22, 1938, Teruel again fell—and the Loy- 
alist troops retreated, depleted in men and 
material and shaken in morale. 

It was the perfect moment for Franco’s 
big blow. It came Mar. 10. On the wide 
Aragon plain, his motorized columns and 
Moorish cavalry outflanked the weary 
Loyalists, threw them back in headlong 
retreat, and took Lérida (the key to Cata- 
lonia) and Caspe (Loyalist headquarters) . 
And for three days Italian planes sub- 
jected Barcelona to the most merciless 
bombardment on record, killing 1,000 per- 
sons and nearly breaking the city’s spirit. 
Hard-fighting Navarrese battled through 
the coastal range and on Apr. 15 at Vi- 
fiaroz they dipped their colors in the sea. 


Fifth Stage: Knockout 


To military experts the conflict seemed 
over with the cutting off of Catalonia from 
Central Spain. Again the government 
staged a desperate counterattack, this 
time across the Ebro. As at Teruel, the 
Loyalists scored an initial success. Then 
came the inevitable Nationalist counter- 
thrust. In September the Loyalists were 
thrown back—again exhausted and bat- 
tered. 

By December, Franco was prepared for 
a knockout blow. Along the 70-mile Ebro 
front he massed 300,000 troops, a huge 
armada of new German and Italian planes, 
and batteries of 9-inch guns. Two days 
before Christmas the roar of a tremendous 
bombardment heralded the campaign’s 
start. Thrusting down to the coast the Na- 
tionalists captured Tarragona and began 
a rapid easy advance up the coast. On 
Jan. 26, 1939, Barcelona fell almost with- 
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out a shot, and war-weary Catalonia col- 
lapsed. For three weeks more the govern- 
ment held the northern corner of the prov- 
ince, but only in order to secure the re- 
treat of its shattered army into France. 
With the raising of the red and gold mon- 
archist flag on the French border, mili- 
tary operations in the 3l-month Spanish 
war virtually came to an end. 


Intervention 


On Aug. 1, 1936, a wild summer storm 
whipped over Saida, a French army air- 
port near the border of Spanish Morocco. 
During the night the town’s inhabitants 
heard a muffled crash. Next morning they 
found the wreckage of a Savoia-Marchetti 
seaplane. The four Italian aviators—two 
dead and two alive—bore papers directing 
them to report to General Franco. Spain’s 
revolution had become a “little world war.” 

Italy’s first plane contribution was vital 
to the Nationalists both for bombing and 
the transport of troops across the Straits 
of Gibraltar. To offset this, Léon Blum, 
France’s new Popular Front Premier, pro- 
posed sending aid to the Loyalists. But 
Sir George Clerk, then British Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, flatly told Blum that if such 
a move involved France in war with Italy 
and Germany, he could not count on Brit- 
ain’s aid. In August, Both London and 
Paris proclaimed a policy of noninterven- 
tion. 

Then, as Madrid seemed about to fall, 
the Soviet came dramatically to its aig 
with artillery, huge supplies of munitions, 
and technicians. The International Bri- 
gades, trained and recruited mainly by 
Communists—including many Americans 
—rose to an eventual strength of 30,000. 

As early as 1934, Italy had promised 
Franco limited diplomatic and military 
aid in case of revolt against the republic. 
Other Spanish conservatives later received 
similar assurances from Berlin. Russia’s 
intervention upset their calculations. On 
Nov. 18, 1936, both powers were thus 
forced openly to take sides by according 
the Nationalists full diplomatic recogni- 
tion. At the same time they began to 











pump more troops and supplies into 
Spain. The Reich dispatched some 10,000 
technicians and aviators while Italy sent 
an air force and infantrymen that fluc- 
tuated in number from 20,000 to 60,000. 
Britain and France, meantime, organized 
a nonintervention committee and persuaded 
all European powers concerned to join it 
—including Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
On Apr. 19, the committee put into force 
a plan whereby the French, British, Ger- 
man, and Italian Navies patrolled Spain’s 
coasts, placed observers aboard all Spain- 
bound merchant vessels, and along the 
Portuguese and French frontiers. 
Loyalist bombs on May 29 exploded 
the committee’s careful work. At Iviza in 
the Balearic Islands, as the German pocket 
battleship Deutschland lay at anchor, a 
government bomber rained bombs on its 
deck, killing 24 men. Five Nazi warships 
bombed the Loyalist port of Almeria in 
retaliation. Italy and Germany withdrew 
from the nonintervention committee. 


Piracy 

The withdrawal coincided with open in- 
tervention by both powers, giving Franco 
the material superiority that finally won 
the war. A fleet of the latest German and 
Italian planes broke the Loyalist command 
of the air. Finally, mysterious “pirate” 
submarines appeared in the Mediterranean 
and ruthlessly sank ships bound for gov- 
ernment ports. 

But they also torpedoed French and 
British merchantmen. To avoid accusing 
Italy directly of supplying the submarines, 
Anthony Eden, then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, summoned an international confer- 
ence to deal with the piracy and invited 
Italy. The Italians refused but the French 
and British met at Nyon, near Geneva, 
anyway and quickly agreed to patrol the 
Mediterranean and sink strange subma- 
rines on sight. A week later a chastened 
Italy joined the patrol. The piracy ended. 

As Italian and German intervention be- 
came more open the meetings of the Lon- 
don committee degenerated into angry de- 
bates. And Neville Chamberlain had ap- 
parently accepted the Duce’s demand for 
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a Franco victory. In April 1938, when he 
negotiated the Anglo-Italian agreement, 
the Nationalists’ Aragén campaign seemed 
certain to end the war shortly. 

The eleven additional months of Loyal. 
ist resistance only gave Chamberlain mor 
work. He persuaded Premier Daladier ty 
close the French frontier again. He ignored 
repeated attacks on British ships by Na. 
tionalist planes. Last January Chamber. 
lain traveled to Rome and “discussed” 
Spain with the Duce. The Prime Minister 
came away convinced that his platform of 
“peace in our time” could only be pre. 
served by a Franco victory. That ended 
the last hope that Britain and France 
might try to rescue the Spanish Republic. 





Straws of Peace? 


European Economic Gestures 


Hint Political Appeasement 


As the Spanish war moved swiftly to its 
close last week, European tension see- 
sawed between fear and hopefulness. The 
new armaments. race was in full swing; 
democracies and dictatorships alike in- 
dulged in one of their worst sprees of hurl- 
ing recriminations at each other; and hard 
feelings between France and Italy were 
especially inflamed by words and deeds in 
both countries. However, a possible brake 
on threats to peace appeared: a new trend 
toward economic cooperation between rival 
powers held the first post-Munich promise 
of a general settlement. 


Defiance and Defense 

On Feb. 21, the same day that King 
George VI launched a new 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship named for his father, the House of 
Commons approved a bill for doubling 
government borrowing to foot the nation’s 
biggest peacetime arms bill. It authorized 
borrowing up to $3,800,000,000. Either in 
Commons or at political meetings nearly 
every important Cabinet member made 
speeches about Britain’s growing might. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain was again 
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January 1939: The defeated Loyalists found peace in France 
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able to quote Shakespeare, as he did be- 
fore flying to Munich last September, to 
fit the occasion: “Come the three corners 
of the world in arms, and we shall shock 
them.” In Paris the same night Premier 
Daladier, after renewed assurances of 
British military aid, also warned the dicta- 
tors that: “France will never yield. to 
either the menace of force or the blackmail 
of guile.” 

Germany and Italy both reacted by 
fresh newspaper attacks on the democra- 
cies as “warmongers.” And the movement 
launched last November for general re- 
patriation of Italians in other countries 
suddenly took on the appearance of an 
exodus before a war scare. Some 3,000 of 
the 1,000,000 Italians on French soil left 
or prepared to leave for Italy, and as the 
first trains pulled out, the passengers 
waved Italian flags and cheered the Duce. 


Mysteries 


Several unsolved mysteries added com- 
plications. One concerned reports of a clash 
on the border between Tunisia and Libya, 
in which 80 Italian and four French troops 
rag killed. Both Paris and Rome denied 

1s. 

Early on Feb. 22 an S.OS. crackled out 
over the Atlantic: “Torpedoed by un- 


Ready: Mussolini’s native Libyan warriors 
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known submarine.” The position was given, 
and unidentifiable call letters. Two ships 
which raced to the spot found no sign of a 
vessel or wreckage. One explanation was 
that the unknown craft might have hit a 
mine, strayed from the Spanish war zone. 

Moscow also produced a sea mystery. 
On the 2lst anniversary of the Red army 
and navy, the Izvestia revealed the secret 
launching of a new Russian warship. 
Neither tonnage, name, nor shipyard was 
given. Navy Commissar Mikhail Frinovsky 
said the Soviet was building an “invinci- 


ble” fleet. 


Economics 

Viscount Halifax, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, admitted that his country couldn’t 
afford to “cold shoulder” Russia—which it 
ostentatiously had done during the Czech 
crisis. Chamberlain announced that Robert 
S. Hudson, Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
would go on to Moscow to bargain for a 
trade treaty after performing the same job 
in Berlin. Hudson’s itinerary also includes 
stopovers at Warsaw and in Scandanavian 
capitals. Oliver Stanley, President of the 
Board of Trade, who will accompany Hud- 
son, declared in a speech that there were 
“already too many one-way streets in our 
international commercial traffic.” 








These moves were aimed primarily at re- 
ducing the perils of an Anglo-German 
trade war. The Nazi Reich itself showed 
new strains from its aggressive foreign 
policy. While Britain has managed to meet 
the greatest armaments bill in history 
without new taxes, Germany increased the 
burden on its already overtaxed popula- 
tion, including new taxes on the unmarried 
and childless up to 55 per cent of their 
income. 

The political writer “Augur” cabled The 
New York Times from London that the 
Reich economic structure showed signs of 
general collapse. He added that Germany 
had been rigging the market to get much 
needed foreign exchange by starting war 
scares and buying during the ensuing 
slump. This could not be proved. But even 
The Economist, cautious British weekly, 
said that “Herr Hitler might justly boast 
that he now holds the well-to-do burgeoisie 
of the Western democracies on a string. 
He has only to give the string a jerk, and 
they get the jitters; to slacken it, and they 
cheer up again.” 





Significance 


While peace in Europe must inevitably 
await the outcome of peace in Spain, the 
tangled skeins of diplomacy and economics 
showed signs of being unraveled to pull 
together instead of against each other. The 
various trade missions to link the democra- 
cies and rival dictatorships are the first 
steps requisite to any general political ap- 
peasement. In London, the possibility was 
even considered of reaching a worldwide 
agreement with Berlin on markets and 
prices, particularly since Hitler himself 
invited the British mission to come there. 
And Russia, after having long been forced 
to take a back seat, is again receiving over- 
tures, at least for economic cooperation. 
These were only preliminaries. But the 
mere fact that they were able to start with 
some prospect of success indicated that 
such things as the rapid strengthening of 
the Anglo-French entente had considerably 
lessened fears of any imminent outbreak 
of hostilities. 


> 





Hungary’s Nazis 


In the Council Room of the Foreign 
Office in Budapest last week, Hungary’s 
Foreign Minister, Count Stephen Csaky, 
signed sixteen documents—copies in four 
languages of the German-Italian-Japanese 
anti-Comintern pact. The same day Count 
Paul Teleki, who succeeded Béla Imrédy 
as Premier on Feb. 15, dissolved the 
Hungarists, most powerful of Hungary’s 
Nazi parties. Six hundred detectives raced 
through Budapest in squad cars. By night- 
fall they had rounded up 500 Nazis, con- 
fiscated tons of paper, and closed the 
Hungarists’ Green Houses, while police 
erased their crossed arrow signs from 
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walls. The Nazis could put up no re- 
sistance. Budapest had been under martial 
law since the bombing of a synagogue last 
month by “unknown” terrorists. 





Significance 


In attacking the Nazi movement with 
more vigor than Imrédy had shown, Teleki 
used tactics with which he had experi- 
mented nineteen years ago. In 1920 he 
became Premier following the overthrow 
of Béla Kun’s Communist dictatorship. 
His first act was to suppress various Right- 
ist organizations which were getting out 
of hand. Last week, as he put down the 
Nazis, he also followed a policy of court- 
ing their supporters—such as university 
students—by offering them a share in gov- 
ernment political activity. 

Internationally, Teleki’s action wasn’t 
as inconsistent as it seemed. Joining the 
anti-Comintern pact was a gesture that 
cost him nothing, since for years Hun- 
gary’s relations with Russia have been bad 
and its trade trifling. In return, he ex- 
pected an end of German Nazi interfer- 
ence in Hungarian politics. And last week 
Berlin dismissed the Hungarist suppression 
as “a purely internal affair.” 





Italy’s Salesman 


Ciano, Mussolini’s Shadow, 


Hard Put to Keep Axis Oiled 


When Count Galeazzo Ciano became 
Foreign Minister at the end of the Ethio- 
pian war two and a half years ago, Italy 
had no allies and counted as friends only 
the few nations that had defied the sanc- 
tions imposed by the League of Nations. 
Since then, sometimes acting merely as a 
talented agent for Mussolini (his father- 
in-law) but other times exerting a real 
influence of his own, Ciano has forged the 
Rome-Berlin axis, patched the damaged 
friendship with Britain, and rescued his 
country’s prestige in Central Europe from 
total eclipse by Hitler. 

As part of the job of missionary for the 
stay-at-home Duce, Ciano has become a 
regular member of Europe’s squad of 
itinerant statesmen. Crowds in Budapest, 
Belgrade, and pre-Nazi Vienna, as well as 
Berlin and Munich, have seen his re- 
splendent uniform and have been able to 
compare his official frown and outthrust 
jaw with the original Mussolini model 
shown them in the newsreels. And behind 
the scenes his hosts have found him ami- 
able, less of a lightweight than gossip rep- 
resented, and able to discard when re- 
quired the pompous air he wears as a 
famous son-in-law. 

Last week this yearling diplomat—now 
only 36, and the youngest Foreign Min- 
ister—extended his travels to Warsaw. 
Nothing more complicated was on his 
mind than a determination to persuade 
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Diplomacy: In the interests of peace, police wanted to remove these 
caricatures of Hitler and Mussolini from the annual Paris Salon des Hv- 
moristes. Finally the Fiihrer and his dove of peace were allowed to stay, 


but to placate his axis partner the censors provided a beard, mask, and 


hat, and blacked out the Italian flags. 





Poland to be even more unfaithful than it 
already has been to its ally and Italy’s 
enemy, France. 

Instead, he found himself in a confusing 
whirlpool. Nimble wits are plentiful in 
Italian diplomatic history, and Ciano faced 
a situation that would have taxed the 
most adroit of them: the Warsaw crowd 
shouted “Viva Ciano” willingly enough; 
but the same legion of students that 
cheered him—the co-founder and proba- 
bly the most enthusiastic booster of the 
Rome-Berlin axis—then proceeded to 
smash the windows in the German Em- 
bassy and march through the streets cry- 
ing “Down with Germany.” 


Heir-Apparent 

The young man who will have to ex- 
tract himself from that paradox this week 
has been rated by many people as Fas- 
cism’s heir-apparent ever since Mussolini 
made him Foreign Minister. Their hero- 
disciple relationship began much earlier— 
long before the protégé married the Duce’s 
oldest and favorite child, Edda Mussolini. 

Although Fascism calls itself a youth 
movement, the graying men who were the 
youths of 1922 still hold the best jobs. 
Ciano is the only second-generation Black 
Shirt who has gone very far. His father, 
Count Costanzo Ciano, was an Admiral 
in the World War. Father and son, admir- 
ing the way Mussolini’s tough squadristi 
curbed ebullient water-front workers in 
their native Leghorn, became Fascists long 
before the March on Rome. 

The father at first was Minister of Com- 
munications—the man_ responsible for 
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Mussolini’s famous boast that Fascism 
made Italian trains run on time—and is 
now President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Duce gave the Cianos their title of 
Count. And he saw possibilities in the son 
at a time when few suspected that he was 
more than another of the pleasant young 
inconsequentials whose slick black hair 
and gleaming smiles are mass-produced in 
Mediterranean countries to adorn social 
functions. 

Edda Mussolini inherited the lion’s share 
of her father’s fire, dimming both of her 
aviator brothers. And when she and Ciano 
were married in 1930, the bridegroom’s 
role was paled by the bride’s already 
established reputation for liveliness and 
unconventionality. To this day nobody is 
sure how much of Ciano’s achievement is 
due to his wife. She goes along on most of 
his diplomatic journeys, as she did to War- 
saw. And her influence has left some clear 
traces. As one example, Countess Ciano’s 
dislike for the upturned noses of British 
aristocracy, and preference for the more 
approachable Germans, helped make her 
husband so pro-German. 

Nevertheless, Ciano’s personal buildup 
has been steady and expanding. Further- 
more, nearly all observers of his singular 
career agree on one thing: on each step 
up, the Duce has given his son-in-law 4 
job just a little beyond his abilities, and 
each time—from diplomat, to Minister of 
Press and Propaganda, to aviator in Ethi- 
opia, to Foreign Minister—he has grown 
and made good. 

The possible exception was in Ethiopia 
when, as commander of the Disperata 
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squadron, Ciano gave so many interviews 
about his exploits that the Duce called him 
home. However, that was the beginning of 
his creation as a real public figure. And 
the Italian press is still busy going on 
from there. 

Ciano’s habits and appearance have 
changed to suit his rise. He learned from 
the Duce not to smoke and became almost 
a teetotaler. Once, when he had been late 
to a 7 a.m. appointment, Mussolini sent 
him a dozen alarm clocks; he now shares 
the Duce’s fetish for promptness. He has 
acquired girth and an imitative strut, and 
from the rear view could be mistaken for 
the Duce, except that he isn’t bald. 


Pasquinade 


With such evidence to go on, the as- 
sumption that the Duce is grooming his 
son-in-law as the successor has been a sim- 
ple one to make. But in politics, almost any 
other capital will make the simple assump- 
tion before Rome does; it has experienced 
the vagaries of too many emperors, medi- 
eval popes, and conquerors to retain any 
virginal innocence in its deductions. Rome 
invented the particularly cruel type of 
political satire known as the pasquinade, 
and most Romans still think that way. 

In Ciano’s case, the cynical suspicion 
that all his rich fare of headlines may be 
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Danced for Hitler: Marion Daniels 








fattening him only to take the rap, in- 
stead of to fill bigger boots, is based on 
this observation: Ciano’s tenure as Foreign 
Minister, however little he is to blame, 
has nevertheless seen Italy relegated to a 
humiliating position in the shadow of Ger- 
many; and the German alliance, which is 
his one great achievement, is not popular 
even with those of his countrymen who 
swallow it as a present necessity. 

So from this home-town point of view, 
the job of the Duce’s favorite has as much 
risk as promise to it. Some of the pitfalls 
were illustrated by the journey to Poland. 
One bungling move there by Ciano this 
week, and the whole fragile structure that 
he has managed to build in Central Europe 
might come tumbling down. 

For, although an entire continent sepa- 
rates Rome and Warsaw, Poland has a 
definite place in Mussolini’s plans to wring 
colonial concessions from France. He wants 
to break the already weak French alliance 
and would like to have Poland’s Foreign 
Minister, Col. Joseph Beck, use the guile 
for which he is renowned to keep other 
countries in Eastern Europe friendly to 
Italy. 

Instead of which, Ciano and his wife 
arrived to find Polish students, angered by 
Nazi activities in the Polish Corridor, 
making Warsaw streets echo with denun- 
ciations of the one powerful ally that Italy 
cannot afford to offend. 





Flexing for Hitler 


Hitler held a meeting in Munich last 
week at which he won friends and influ- 
enced people without having to call an 
international conference to do it. The 
Fiihrer sent his private plane to bring 
Marion Daniels, a 19-year-old American 
acrobatic dancer, from Cannes, France, for 
a special performance of “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” in which he already had seen her 
three times during the regular run. After 
the special show Hitler, Goring, Goebbels, 
and other ranking Nazis had Miss Daniels 
dance for them again at the Munich Art 
Club. 

The dancer told correspondents later: 
“His praise was very generous. He spoke 
to me in German and I don’t know what 
the word for it is, but a translator said he 
said I had marvelous movements of body 
and legs and I guess that meant flexes.” 

Miss Daniels’ father, who runs a hotel 
in Stockton, Calif., and her friends there 
were also impressed. Her father said: “I 
don’t care what Hitler’s policies are, his 
recognition of my daughter’s dancing has 
been a wonderful thing for her. My opinion 
of Hitler has changed since receiving a 
letter from my daughter after her first 
meeting with him. She said he was the 
nicest man she ever met. That means a lot 
to me. Friends here feel the same way. 
She has two aunts who think now that 
Hitler can’t be so inhuman.” 











“it's a little international goodwill idea of my 
own, Sergeant.” 





Lee in The London Evening News 


Umbrella Man 


According to one of the numerous 
legends that grew out of the September 
war scare, Hitler became so fond of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain at the Munich Con- 
ference—where they agreed to partition 
Czecho-Slovakia—that he asked for a re- 
membrance gift. Chamberlain said he had 
nothing to give. 

“How about your umbrella?” 

“Oh, no! That’s mine.” 

Mr. Chamberlain kept his umbrella, and 
in time this emblem of bourgeois England 
became glorified as the symbol of peace. 
Some have liked it, and some have not. 
For example: “It is excellent material for 
British newspapers,” admitted Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbel’s Angriff, “but of 
course there is not room for four men un- 
der one umbrella. So why must German 
newspapers amble through their columns 
with this umbrella hooked on their arms?” 

On the other hand, France has approved 
Chamberlain’s prosaic stage prop. The 
young people of Normandy use “this um- 
brella” to hook arms in a new dance they 
call “La Chamberlaine.” After the couples 
have taken the floor, a lone stag, with an 
umbrella over his arm, goes in search of a 
partner. When he finds the chosen one, he 
hooks the arm of her partner, who in turn 
must take up the umbrella and the search 
for another girl. 





Palestine Deadlock 


When Britain called the Palestine Con- 
ference, invitations were sent to five neigh- 
boring Arab states—Egypt, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Trans-Jordan, and Yemen—be- 
cause it was hoped that these delegations 
could perform two useful functions: (1) ex- 
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ert a moderating influence on the Palestine 
Arab delegates, most of whom were follow- 
ers of the extremist Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem, and (2) give the support of the Mos- 
lem world outside Palestine to a British- 
made settlement in case of deadlock at the 
conference. 

The expected deadlock began as soon as 
the conference opened in London on Feb. 
7. All the Arabs, Palestinian or otherwise, 
refused to meet in the same room with the 
Jewish delegates. Last week Colonial Sec- 
retary Malcolm MacDonald reported to the 
British Cabinet that the two sides were 
“beyond reconciliation.” 

In spite of this pessimistic admission, 
MacDonald continued trying to reconcile 
them. He almost succeeded. Some of the 
non-Palestine Arabs finally agreed to meet 
with the Jews. However, only delegates 
from Egypt, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia turned 
up. And the sessions ended with each of 
the antagonists refusing to yield on a 
single point. 


Conflicting Claims 

With the frigidity of the warring fac- 
tions unbroken, British newspaper drama- 
tized the chasm separating them by print- 
ing the rival claims in parallel columns: 

Aras DeMANpDs: (1) recognition of their 
right to complete independence; (2) aban- 
donment of the attempt to establish a Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine; (3) abro- 
gation by Britain of the League of Nations 
mandate and substitution of a treaty creat- 
ing a sovereign Arab state, and (4) imme- 
diate cessation of all Jewish immigration 
and sales of land to Jews. 

Jewish Demanps: (1) continuance of 
the mandate, implemented in spirit and in 
letter; (2) large-scale Jewish immigration 
up to the limit of economic absorption; (3) 
an active policy of development of the Jew- 
ish national home, and (4) effective safe- 
guards against treatment of the Jews as a 
racial minority in Palestine. 

Unable to reconcile these claims or even 
to get the two sides together satisfactorily, 
this week Britain took the step that both 
sides had half expected all along. Mac- 
Donald presented his own plan of settle- 
ment. Jews, seeing in his proposals the 
certainty of an independent Arab state in 
which they would only have the status of 
a minority, rallied to oppose it. 





“Tiny Tot’ 

Seventeenth-century Devon sea dogs dis- 
covered in the West Indies a sugar-cane liq- 
uor called by the natives “kill-devil,” but 
which they named rumbullion—“great tu- 
mult” in Devonshire dialect. Abbreviated 
to “rum,” this potent tipple became part of 
the British Fleet’s daily ration. It was, and 
still is, served on deck from a brass-bound 
keg with “The King, God Bless Him” on it 
in brass letters. 

In 1745 Admiral Edward Vernon, nick- 


named “Old Grog” for his cloak of grogram 
—mixed silk and wool, had the ration of 
neat liquor diluted by three parts water. 
This became known as grog, after the ad- 
miral. In time the eighteenth-century daily 
half pint was reduced to a mere half gill. 

Two years ago the British Admiralty in- 
stituted a “Review of Service Conditions” 
to hear petitions from the enlisted men. One 
repeatedly made was for stronger grog. The 
Admiralty has finally acquiesced. It or- 
dered that, beginning immediately, the ra- 
tion should be changed to two parts water. 

London newspapers suggested that, since 
“Old Grog’s” recipe had been changed, a 
new name would have to be found. Admiral 
Sir Charles Little ordered the change, so 
The Times proposed Tiny Tot. 





Shanghai’sGunmen 


Tokyo Answers Terror 


With Demands on Foreigners 


On Feb. 21 Marquis Li Kuo-chieh, 
grandson of Li Hung-chang—China’s lead- 
ing statesman under the Empress—diplo- 
mat and industrialist, was shot down by 
gunmen in the section of the Shanghai In- 
ternational Settlement patrolled by Amer- 
ican troops. Chinese patriots had taken his 
life because he cooperated with the Japa- 
nese in their puppet government at 
Nanking. 

Li’s assassination—the 53rd since the 
war’s outbreak—was the last straw for 
angry Japanese officials. Only two days 
earlier, gunmen had killed Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Lo of the Nanking regime and 
a lone Chinese had jumped on a car in the 
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In the Tokyo Diet, War Minister Seishin, 
Itagaki promised that Japan would take 
“effective measures for self-defense.” Ney 
day Japanese authorities presented de. 
mands to Cornell S. Franklin, Americay 
chairman of the Shanghai Municip, 
Council, for greater Japanese control of 
the government and the police. The council 
rejected the claims—although for months 
Japanese encroachments have plainly re. 
vealed Tokyo’s plans for eventually taking 
over the Settlement. 





Significance 


Nearly half of Shanghai’s 3,500,000 in. 
habitants live under foreign rule: 1,000,009 
in the International Settlement an 
400,000 in the French concession. France 
regards its concession as French territory, 
but the Settlement is run by a municipal 
council composed of five Chinese, five 
Britons, two Americans, and two Japanese, 
and it is policed by an international force 
and foreign troops. 

Since the war’s beginning the Chinese 
have used the Settlement as a base for 
terrorist operations. In. such laxly con- 
trolled places as the opium dens and gam- 
bling houses of the French concession they 
find perfect shelter. Lately they have also 
found hideaways in the sprawling new vice 
area Japan has cultivated in its part of 
Shanghai. Still others make their bases in 
the guerrilla-infested suburbs of Shanghai. 

The object of their terrorism campaign 
is twofold: (1) to frighten Chinese who 
might be tempted to “cooperate” with the 
Japanese, (2) to keep Tokyo embroiled 
with the Settlement authorities and hence 
with Britain, France, and the United 
States. And should the Japanese be goaded 
into attempting to take over the Settle. 
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Shanghai's International Settlement, which Japan seeks. to control 


Settlement’s busy Nanking Road and 
wounded three Japanese. Nearly every day 
in Western Shanghai—the section under 
Japanese domination—members of an or- 
ganization called the “Anti-Japanese Iron 
and Blood Army” raced through the 
streets and shot up police stations. 


ment by force—as the Diet hinted it might 
—this would mean that Tokyo had finally 
decided to invite an open break with the 
democracies. The booty, for Japan, would 
be great. But for China such a breach 
would more than offset Shanghai’s present 
value as an advance guerrilla base. 
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Western thriller: A scene from Walter Wanger’s ‘Stagecoach’ 





ENTERTAINMENT 





High-Toned Hoss Operas: 
Hollywood Breaks Into a Rash 
of Big-Name Westerns 


For several years the major studios have 
been borrowing their minor rivals’ stock 
in trade—the horse opera—and investing 
it with expensive glamour and historic 
significance. This practice jibes with Holly- 
wood’s current preoccupation with patri- 
otism; this week the filming of early Amer- 
icana reaches its peak—though by no 
means its conclusion—as three major studios 
continue the winnowing of the West. 

SracecoacH: This United Artists re- 
lease was produced by Walter Wanger on 
a modest budget without the box-office 
insurance of important name players. For 
all that, it will probably rank among the 
first ten in 1939’s film poll. 

Based on an Ernest Haycox original, 
this is the story of Arizona in 1885 and of 
nine people who travel from Tonto to 
Lordsburg by stagecoach at a time when 
Geronimo and his murderous Apaches are 
playing hookey from the reservation. The 
stage driver (Andy Devine) is grateful for 
the presence of a United States marshal on 
the seat beside him. His passengers are a 
mixed lot: a drink-sodden doctor (Thomas 
Mitchell), a timid whisky salesman 
(Donald Meek) , a young Virginia matron 
(Louise Platt), a gambler (John Carra- 
dine), an absconding banker (Berton 
Churchill), and a dance-hall girl (Claire 
Trevor) who has been driven from Tonto 
by the square-jawed ladies of the Law and 
Order League. In the first lap of- the 
journey the marshal takes aboard a fugitive 
from justice, the Ringo Kid (John Wayne) . 

Except for the revealing touches that 
develop character with a minimum of dia- 
logue, the drama of this two-day passage 


—climaxed by a brilliantly staged running 
fight with the Apaches, and again when 
the Ringo Kid dramatically settles an old 
score—is an unabashed reversion to the 
basic principles of the cowboys-and-Indians 
thriller. 

But there the resemblance stops. Against 
the pictorially thrilling Arizona back- 
ground, the action of “Stagecoach” builds 
from its initial suspense into a steady 
crescendo of excitement. The acting is 
uniformly excellent. But the film’s success 
is more fully explained by names of its 
adaptor and director—Dudley Nichols and 
John Ford. This team has brought to a 
Western some of the rare quality that 
made “The Informer” a screen masterpiece. 

THe Oxtanoma Kip: The opening 
sequence of the Warner Brothers’ Western 
dramatizes the rush for land when the 
Cherokee Strip was thrown open to settlers 
in 1893. But after that quick nod to 
history, a trio of screen writers wisely give 
all their attention to the Oklahoma Kid— 


a character modeled after the famous out- 
law Billy the Kid and played by James 
Cagney with contagious enthusiasm. 

The plot makes enough sense as Westerns 
go, and the romance (Rosemary Lane) 
that eventually turns the outlaw into a 
respectable citizen is introduced almost 
reluctantly. Early in the film the Kid 
established his superiority over sinister 
Whip McCord (Humphrey Bogart) and 
his gang by relieving them of their hard- 
earned loot and spending it in their own 
hangout. But later, when Whip caused 
the death of old man Kincaid, unaware 
that the Kid is the black-sheep son of that 
righteous pioneer, our hero forgets his 
easygoing ways. 

There is considerable slaughter before 
the outlaw feels that justice has been done, 
but it all comes under the head of working 
on the side of the law. Even if it didn’t, 
it would come under the head of vigorous 
entertainment, smartly directed by Lloyd 
Bacon and distinguished by Cagney’s 





James Cagney unlimbering his shootin’-irons in ‘The Oklahoma Kid’ 
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Mortality Report 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“Theve doesn’t seem to be any 
valid reason why plays about authors 
and book publishers shouldn’t turn out 
to be as entertaining as plays about 
any other rascals, but a dire fate ap- 
pears to hang over them. Jogging my 
memory, I can’t at the moment recall 
one—and there have been quite a num- 
ber—that has managed to get far in an 
amusement direction. In recent seasons 
alone we have engaged no less than 
three attempts to beat the jinx in the 
cases of “The Golden Journey,” “Lady 
of Letters,” and “Best Sellers,” and all 
without success. Nor has it been merely 
that the plays were poor plays. Even 
had they been much better, the char- 
acters with their shop talk and their 
professional doings would have proved 
more or less dispiriting. 

The Spewack duo, who have prosper- 
ously diverted us with “Boy Meets 
Girl” and the derivative book of “Leave 
It to Me,” were the latest to tackle the 
business and they were no more for- 
tunate than the others who preceded 
them. Their Miss Swan Expects was 
pretty dreary stuff and, theme or no 
theme, rather hard to reconcile with 
their antecedent gay shenanigans. It is 
possible that their manuscript wasn’t 
of recent coinage and that they dug it 
up out of an old drawer and embel- 
lished it with some topical allusions by 
way of making a sale. I should like on 
their behalf to believe it, since if it was 
a new work it might lead us to think 
that without the directing and editorial 
skill of George Abbott on the one hand 
or the tunes of Cole Porter, the pan- 
tomimic humor of Victor Moore, and 
the anatomy of Mary Martin on the 
other they aren’t the drolls we have 
persuaded ourselves to imagine they 
are. 

Allowing for the hoodoo that lay 
over the nature of their basic mate- 
rials, they additionally calloused their 
customers with slipshod and confused 
playwriting, feeble invention, and a 
considerable dose of gratuitous silli- 
ness. Even in the wildest farce it would 
be difficult to swallow a dead-broke 
ghost-writer who is willing to work two 
whole years without a penny’s pay on 
a tycoon’s autobiography, a publishing 
house that nationally suppresses a book 
banned in Boston without putting up a 
fight of any kind, a firm whose partners 
leave everything to the sole literary 


whim and judgment of a cutie, and 
such like fabulous whangdoodle. And 
even in the most liberal criticism it is 
stretching a point to condone as pro- 
jectiles of comedy at this day the siren 
who seeks to work herself into the 
graces of a rich old goat by telling him 
he is just a boy at heart and measur- 
ing him for knitted slippers, the stenog- 
rapher who is kept so busy she can’t 
get away for her own wedding, the 
foolish woman who imagines herself 
gifted in belles lettres, the big business 
man who likes to play with mechanical 
toys, and the stuffed shirt who, when 
called various names, stiffly remarks 
upon his exits, “I did not hear that re- 
mark, sir.” That brand of Spewacki- 
ness could hardly make for theatrical 
pleasure. 


Nigh equally decrepit farce was 
Orr to Burra.o, by the Messrs. Lieb- 
man and Boretz. This one, however, 
enjoyed the advantage of having in its 
proceedings that maestro of monkey- 
shine, Joe Cook, and when Joseph takes 
the stage an audience may comfortably 
forget the weakness of a show just as 
Joseph himself superiorly does. On this 
occasion, his authors imbedded Joseph 
in a rickety to-do about a lot of 
old vaudeville performers out of work 
who seize upon some easy graft in con- 
nection with a Brooklyn lodge festival, 
but our hero, being a pretty good critic 
himself, said thehell with it and went 
in for entertaining the customers on his 
own. With his trick gadgets, irrelevant 
accounts of a mysterious stranger in 
Evansville, Indiana, who could consume 
a prodigious amount of turtle soup, and 
humorously pointless rejoinders, he 
served the otherwise pepperless evening 
a welcome portion of sauce. But when 
he wasn’t on the stage with his reper- 
toire of anodynes, it was best to hie 
yourself to the adjacent boozorium and 
listen to Mr. Benchley imitating 
pigeons. 

Cook, like Bobby Clark, that other 
estimable clown, has for some years 
now been starving for a showwright to 
supply him with the kind of material 
he deserves. As that showwright I 
nominate the above M. Benchley. If he 
set his hand to it, he could give both 
these boys the comic substance their 
talents have been crying for. 
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jauntiness as a combination Robin Hood 
and Pueblo Enemy No. 1. 

Lert Freepom Rivne: Metro-Goldwyn. 
Mayer’s saga of the open spaces waves the 
American flag with more good will than 
good taste and sets propaganda to music 
with the baritone ‘cooperation of Nelson 
Eddy. The result is colorful, often lusty 
make-believe, although its author proves 
himself a bit of a critic by having one of 
his characters brand a phase of the plot 
as somewhat “worse than East Lynne.” 

Directed by Jack Conway, Ben Hecht’s 
story considers the conflict between the 
ranchers and the land-grabbing Easterners 
who preceded the railroad and “progress” 
in the West of the 60s. When Steve Logan 
(Eddy) returns from Harvard’s law school, 
he finds his father (Lionel Barrymore) 
and his neighbors terrorized by a Wall 
Street wolf (Edward Arnold) and his 
jackals. Taking to subterfuge, Steve fools 
even his childhood sweetheart (Virginia 
Bruce) by joining forces with the enemy, 
Working under cover, he highjacks a 
printing press and alternately editorializes 
and serenades the “hunkie” railroad labor- 
ers into doing their duty at the polls. 

While Eddy’s fans may not readily 
picture him as a two-fisted, six-shooting 
son of the plains, the singer follows Robert 
Taylor’s recent hairy-chested tactics by 
acting tough with a castful of hard charac- 
ters and pasting the daylights out of no 
less formidable an opponent than Victor 
McLaglen. Of equal plausibility is the 
film’s operetta-ish climax in which Virginia 
Bruce sings “America” and is joined by 
several hundred polyglot immigrants who, 
unlike most native-born Americans, seem 
to know two stanzas of the patriotic 
hymn. In keeping with its good inten- 
tions, the studio has assembled an im- 
pressive cast that includes Guy Kibbee, 
Charles Butterworth, H. B. Warner, and 
Raymond Walburn. 


The Academy Awards 


In the eleventh annual awards of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences last week, some 12,000 actors, 
writers, directors, and technicians voted 
“You Can’t Take It With You” the best 
film of 1938. It was the third time Co- 
lumbia had received a gold-plated statuette 
for a Frank Capra movie and the third 
time that the Italian-born director of 
“It Happened One Night” and “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town” had won a similar 
“Oscar.” 

Others receiving awards were Bette 
Davis for her performance in “Jezebel” 
and Spencer Tracy for his portrayal of 
Father Flanagan in “Boys Town.” Both 
are two-time winners of the Academy dis- 
tinction. Fay Bainter and Walter Brennan 
were credited with the best supporting 
work for their respective roles in “Jezebel” 
and “In Old Kentucky.” 
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Winners of Academy awards: 
Spencer Tracy, Bette Davis 


Walt Disney won two special awards— 
one for his short, “Ferdinand the Bull,” 
and the other for the “significant innova- 
tion” of “Snow White.” Deanna Durbin 
and Mickey Rooney were recognized for 
“bringing to the screen the spirit and 
personification of youth.” Hal B. Wallis 
of Warner Brothers won the Irving G. 
Thalberg memorial award for the “most 
consistent high quality of production by 
an individual producer.” 

One “Oscar” went a-sailing to George 
Bernard Shaw and his collaborators for the 
screen play and dialogue of “Pygmalion.” 
The violent vegetarian received the news 
with his customary diffidence. “It’s an 
insult for them to offer me any honor,” he 
told reporters. “They might as well send 
some honor to George for being King of 
England.” 


© Although James Cagney wasn’t rated 
among the first 25 box-office champions in 
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the Motion Picture Herald’s 1938 poll, 
Warner Brothers’ annual report to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
vealed that he was their highest-paid star 
during 1938, with a salary of $234,000. 
Kay Francis, in a still lower poll bracket, 
was second with $224,000. 





On the Censor Front 


A slightly revised “Yes, My Darling 
Daughter,” the film refused an exhibition 
permit by Irwin Esmond, director of the 
New York Board of Censors (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 27), finally came to the Globe and 
Strand Theaters in New York last week 
after the Board of Regents approved their 
committee’s recommendation that the War- 
ner Brothers comedy be released for exhi- 
bition. At the same time the board sup- 
ported Esmond’s ban against the showing 
of “The Puritan,” a French screen version 
of Liam O’Flaherty’s tragic history of a 
self-appointed censor. Next month the 
board will review Grand National’s com- 
plaint that Esmond was influenced by fan- 
dance publicity in ordering changes in 
“The Sunset Strip Case,” which stars 
Sally Rand. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Wire, Hussanp Anp Frienp (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): By way of saving his wife 
(Loretta Young) from a tardy career as 
a concert singer, a music-hating contractor 
(Warner Baxter) consults a blond opera 
star (Binnie Barnes) and discovers that 
he has a pretty good voice himself. The 
ensuing travesty on musicians—and some- 
times marriage—makes for fairly fresh en- 
tertainment, pleasantly played. George 












































BASIC RADIO OWNERSHIP FACTORS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 
Percent Ail | Radio Fowles] Radic Romilioe| Yeue'Toottat | mecelRaste | eecreay tars! 
Geographic Areas | ore | dae aal seers | Coane, | Sema, | Ania 
New England 92.0% | 98.5% | 12.7% 10.0 77.2% | 14.0% 
Middle Atlantic 88.0 96.5 5.6 7.9 | 81.7 13.5 
East North Central 83.0 97.7 5.3 7.6 85.4 12.0 
West North Central 69.0 94.6 2.2 8.0 | 85.0 12.3 
South Atlantic 54.0 96.2 4.7 5.8 76.9 9.6 
East South Central 51.0 95.7 4.3 6.2 70.2 8.4 
West South Central 53.0 97.2 4.8 5.6 | 85.0 18.8 
Mountain 72.0 93.9 46 6.7 | 82.7 13.8 
Pacific 96.0 99.6 14.3 7.9 | 95.6 25.0 
U. S. TOTAL 69.0% | 96.6% | 5.8% 7.0 | 82.1% | 13.4% 








Joint Committee Study 





Barbier, Helen Westley, J. Edward Brom- 


berg, Cesar Romero. 


Let Us Live (Columbia): A taxi driver 
(Henry Fonda) and his. pal, convicted of 
murder through mistaken identification, 
are saved from the electric chair at the 
last minute when the driver’s sweetheart 
(Maureen O’Sullivan) gathers new evi- 
dence. Competently acted, this is a grimly 
sincere preachment against defects in our 


legal and law-enforcement machinery. 
Ralph Bellamy, Alan Baxter, Stanley 
Ridges. 








Rural America’s Receivers: 
National Networks’ Questioning 
Unearths Gigantic Market 


Of the estimated 32,641,000 families re- 
siding in the 3,070 counties of the United 
States, nearly half are settled in rural 
areas—farm districts, and villages with a 
population of less than 2,500. How many 
of these rural households have radios? At 
what time of the day are rural household- 
ers most likely to tune in? How long do 
they keep their radios turned on each 
day? How many have cars equipped with 
radios? 





With such questions on their tongues, a 
corps of Hooper-Holmes investigators six- 
teen months ago spread out over 96 repre- 
sentative rural counties, rang 20,362 door- 
bells, and came away with an earful of 
revealing answers. The result was a scien- 
tific slice of the listening habits of a wide- 
ly scattered but extremely important ra- 
dio audience—a miniature painting of a 
national radio panorama. The study, pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on Radio 
Research, was based on a representative 
nine-day period—Oct. 31 to Nov. 8, 1937. 
Last May the tabulated results were 
turned over to the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; last month these two networks, which 
sponsored the survey, published the six- 
teen-month-old set of figures. 

The unaccountable lapse of time be- 
tween the gathering and publication of 
the data has inevitably invalidated some 
figures and modified all of them. But there 
is this to be said for the survey: it is the 
most exhaustive so far made, and it is 
the latest available. 

Of outstanding interest to broadcasters 
and sponsors is the state-by-state dis- 
tribution of rural families with one or 
more radios. Pennsylvania led the line-up 
with 625,500 such families. In descending 
order then came Ohio (511,300), New 
York (509,000), Texas (477,300) , and Cali- 
fornia (432,700). The smallest state, Rhode 
Island (13,000), stood at the bottom. 

In percentages, however, the picture was 
radically different. At the top of the list 
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stood Oregon and Nevada, each with 97 
per cent of its rural population owning 
radios. California, Washington, and Mas- 
sachusetts trailed closely with 96 per cent. 
At the bottom of the list stood Mississippi, 
only 35 per cent of its rural families hav- 
ing receivers. For the country at large, 69 
per cent of rural families owned radios— 
the Pacific Coast leading with 96 per cent, 
and four states in the Southeast (Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama) 
touching bottom with 51 per cent. These 
figures cut through the three income 
groups—high, middle, low—which are also 
analyzed separately. 

Of equal interest were the listening 
hours of these rural radio fans. The poor- 
est time for sponsors to ballyhoo their 
wares was 3 to 6 p.m., the best from 6 to 
10 p.m., judging by the percentage of 
rural listeners tuned in during those hours. 
As for the average listening time among 
these rural radio families, it worked out to 
the somewhat surprising amount of 4 
hours and 47 minutes daily throughout 
the entire week. Pacific Coast rural lis- 
teners confessed to being tuned in no less 
than 5 hours and 51 minutes daily. 

The survey offers some tempting news 
for manufacturers: while 82.1 per cent of 
rural radio owners possess autos, only 13.4 
per cent have radios in their cars, and only 
5.8 per cent have more than one receiving 
set in the home. 





The Forgotten Tannhauser 


Although Wagner began the composition 
of Tannhiuser in 1843, finishing the opera 
two years later, he fussed over the score 
considerably in after years, making im- 
portant revisions as late as 1861. One 
portion—the original 1845 overture to the 
third act—was pushed entirely aside for 
the shorter and less elaborate entr’acte 
that is familiar today to all opera-goers. 
The longer third-act prelude was forgotten. 
A good many years ago, in fact, the score 
(one of 100 lithographed copies) was 
bought by the Library of Congress. It has 
since reposed there in dusty oblivion. 

Last week, on a chance tip supplied by 
Lawrence Gilman, the neglected score was 
dragged out of hiding. A photostatic copy 
was whisked to New York; the parts were 
copied frantically—and within four days 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony gave 
the forgotten work its first performance in 
America. The performance high-lighted 
Toscanini’s last broadcast of the season as 
well as the maestro’s phenomenal memory: 
he conducted, without aid of a score, a 
work he first saw four days earlier. 


§] This week’s NBC Symphony broadcast 
will be conducted by Hans Steinberg, as 
Toscanini is leaving to take over some 
broadcasts for the British Broadcasting 
Corp. Beginning Mar. 11, Bruno Walter 
will lead the NBC Symphony for four 
weeks or longer. 
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Racquets King: Bob Grant, 
Amateur, Outlasts a Pro Rival 
and Wins the Open Crown 


Tennis titles are viewed by crowds of 
13,000 at Forest Hills; heavyweight box- 
ing titles have drawn mobs paying more 
than $1,000,000; baseball teams attract 
50,000 fans many times during the season; 
but a racquets championship, one of 
sport’s most thrilling spectacles, takes 
place with only a few hundred people 
looking on. This is because racquets flour- 
ishes at only a half-dozen private clubs; 
the courts, covered with a patented com- 
position, cost $50,000 each. 

Shortly after lunch one day last week 
members and guests of the Racquet and 
Tennis Club, on Park Avenue, New York, 
pulled on overcoats. They climbed stairs 
to a nine-row gallery above a cold 60- by 
30-foot area walled on four sides. There in 
a moment a sizzling racquets match would 
begin; perhaps it would even be a “match 
of the century,” for Robert (Bob) Grant 
38rd, amateur champion, and Norbert Setz- 
ler, professional king, were about to trade 
strokes for the open championship of the 
United States. 

The spectators leaned forward expect- 
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Bob Grant, U.S. racquets champion 


Wide World 








Norbert Setzler; runner-up 


antly as Eddie Rogers—the marker, hud- 
dled in a sheepskin coat—called out “Love- 
all. Play,” the signal to begin. As is the 
custom in racquets, Rogers kept shouting 
“Play. . .Play. . .Play. . .Play” each time 
Grant and Setzler alternately smacked 
the tiny kidskin-covered ball against the 
front wall. Rogers’ repeated calls meant 
the return was good; he rested his throat 
only between rallies. 

Setzler, a frail but agile figure in con- 
servative gray slacks, got off to a splendid 
start—winning the first game 15-11 and 
piling up an 8-2 lead in the second. But 
thereafter Grant—a trim streamlined ath- 
lete in shorts—displayed far superior stam- 
ina. He not only took command but 
turned the promising joust into a one- 
sided rout, running Setzler dizzy, by vary- 
ing cruel, smashing drives with soft drop 
shots just above the red 27-inch telltale 
on the front wall. Grant took the second 
game 15-12 and the final three without 
appearing to perspire, by scores of 15-7, 
15-5, 15-3. 

As the impressed galleryites descended 
the stairs to the main halls of the club, 
talk turned on Bob Grant’s remarkable 
durability. Racquets—similar to its sister 
sports, squash racquets and squash tennis, 
but even more strenuous because of the 
larger court to cover—leaves most players 
exhausted at the finish. Yet iron-man 
Grant—a Wall Street broker—seems to 
grow stronger with every point, though 
he drinks and smokes whatever and when- 
ever he likes. 

Whether this 27-year-old graduate of 
Eton and Harvard is the world’s best rac- 
quets player will be determined for 4 
certainty next year. 

He plans to return to his birthplace, 
London, and challenge the winner of 4 
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match between Al Cooper, ace of English 
professionals, and David Milford, the 
British amateur champion who now holds 
the world’s title. 





Midget Yachting 


Ten nautical high-school youngsters 
crawled into tiny prams on Lake Dora, 
Mount Dora, Fla., last week and pushed 
off in the first annual Orange Box regatta 
—sponsored by the Florida Waterways 
Congress—over a 2-mile triangular course 
made bumpy by a squally north wind. 
Two motorboats and a cruiser patrolled 
the waters for rescue work but they had 
very little to do: though three minor ac- 
cidents occurred and the young shippers 
were constantly bailing, no one was 
dunked. 

Conforming to rules governing the 
event, each boy built his own boat of 
fabricated material at a cost not exceeding 
$32. Specifications called for length of 9 
feet; beam, 3 feet 9 inches; depth, 1 foot 
914 inches; sail area, 50 square feet; mast, 
14 feet; boom, 8 feet 3 inches. 

For winning three straight races, two of 
them by a quarter of a mile, Tommy 
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Shipes, 16, a Mount Dora boy, sailed off 
with the first prize. Jack -Langille of 
Leesburg, Fla., won the second prize, and 
Ernest Minkley, third. All three received 
special awards for the best-constructed 
prams, Langille ranking first for turning 
in the neatest job without calling on out- 
side assistance. 





SPORTS NOTES 


BaskeTBaLL: One Bill Corrigan, in a 
game at Scottsbluff, Neb., emulated 
wrong-way Douglas Corrigan by caging 
the ball. in his own team’s hoop. Never- 
theless, his Henry (Neb.) team reached 
its ultimate goal of victory over Sunflower 
(Neb.) 52-19. 


Horse Racine: Turf analysts annually 
regard the Flamingo Stakes at Hialeah 
Park, Fla., as giving a clue to the likely 
Kentucky Derby three-year-old champion 
in May. A year ago Lawrin, owned by 
Herbert M. Woolf and trained by Ben 
Jones, won the Flamingo and came through 
two months later at Louisville. Last week 
a stablemate of Lawrin, a robust horse 
named Technician, romped home first in 
the Flamingo and thereby established him- 
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. . . finished one-two-three in the Orange Box Regatta 


self as No. 1 favorite in the 1939 running 
of the Derby, May 6. 


Track: Records fell on all sides in last 
week’s National A.A.U. meet—the one big 
indoor show conducted on the Olympic 
metric system instead of on the usual basis 
of American yards. In Madison Square 
Garden, New York, while Glenn Cun- 
ningham was winning the feature event— 
the 1,500-meter race (120 yards less than 
his favorite mile distance)—in the non- 
record-breaking time of 3:54.6, the follow- 
ing meter marks were set: Allan Tolmich, 
a new world’s record of 0:08.4 in the 65- 
meter high hurdles (71 yards); the 69th 
Regiment A.A. team of Howard Borck, 
Richard Squires, Lou Burns, and Charles 
Beetham, a new world’s record of 3:17.2 
in the 1,600-meter relay (1,750 yards); 
the New York A.C. team of Edgar Strip- 
ling, Ed O’Sullivan, Gene Venzke, and Phil 
Graves, a new world’s record of 7:08.3 in 
the 2,900-meter relay (3,171 yards); and 
Don Lash, the Indiana State policeman, 
lapped the field in the 5,000-meters (5,468 
yards) to reach the tape in 14:30—fastest 
time ever run by an American. 


Tennis: Italian officials last week de- 
creed uniforms for Mussolini’s net men 
and banned handshaking between players 
“to avoid the weed of intimacy, which for 
too long has infested lawn tennis courts.” 





“$CIENCE 


The Nation’s Wave of Flu: 
Health Officials Minimize It, 
but the Public’s in Bed 


It’s no secret to John Public that a 
wave of flu and grippe—or at least heavy 
colds—is sweeping the country. If John 
himself isn’t aching and sniffling, he proba- 
bly has to work twice as hard because his 
office staff is decimated; and when he goes 
home at night, Mrs. Public tells him about 
friends and friends’ friends—whole families 
of them—who are unhappily dosing them- 
selves with everything from vodka to 
goose grease between sneezes. 

But the whole business seems to be a 
secret to many health boards throughout 
the nation. Two examples: despite tens 
of thousands of such cases in New York 
and an estimated 85,000 cold and flu cases 
in Boston, health authorities in both cities 
staunchly deny there is anything resem- 
bling an epidemic—a contention supported 
for the country at large by the United 
States Public Health Service. Thus baffled 
by official conservatism, ordinary citizens 
can only cock their ears to the chorus of 
coughs and ask themselves: “If it isn’t an 
epidemic, what in tarnation is it?” 

To answer that question last week, News- 
WEEK correspondents questioned health 
authorities and physicians (some of whom 
were themselves just recovering) in repre- 
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sentative cities and surrounding localities. 
Results of the poll: 

Kansas City: Authorities estimate some 
70,000 cases of “uncomplicated” flu this 
winter and expect 30,000 more before 
Apr. 1. 







































Cuicaco: During the first twenty days T 
of February, there were 940 reported in- 
fluenza cases and 42 deaths as compared foot 
with 42 cases and 10 deaths for same oot 
period last year; doctors are rushed, drug- big 
gists working overtime to fill prescriptions. = 
Iturnot1s, Iowa: Vaudeville shows are ” 
being canceled because flu fear empties larg 
theaters; some schools closed. = 
Detroit: Fifty thousand school children ee 
absent from classes in mid-February either mid 
because they’d caught flu or their mothers migl 
were afraid they would. thro 
Puiwapevpuia: Colds and flu believed er 
to be about 40-50 per cent more prevalent wee 
than normal. Doctors and nurses busy. Yor 
Co.torapo, Virginia, Kentucky: In- old 
crease “of sizable proportions” in number plete 
of flu cases, but no severe epidemic. Une 
In contrast, San Francisco, Los Angeles, a bis | 
Dallas, and Atlanta reported a smaller Test-Tube Baby: Shawmut Sally Queen was born Feb. 15 ona dairy n 
number of fa cases then usual. farm at Stanton, N.J., the daughter of Shawmut Ann Sally. Her father @ * “ 
There are various reasons why health 7% Chief Ina General, but she never saw him—and neither did her mother, re 
authorities minimize the outbreak. For one, for Sally Queen is a product of artificial insemination and not natural “a 
many physicians are lax in reporting flu mating. Experts pronounce the baby Holstein a fine specimen. con 
and cold cases—and countless persons Gn, 
afflicted do not call in doctors. For another, —-- ~ 
officials usually try to avoid fear-raising , - r bee | 
warnings. For a third, the current wave of mene ager i ay se * omg SCIENCE NOTES re 
. = 3 , . 200 ying system and a — 
ae Pt rd ky ted — . sterilizer that didn’t sterilize. Phe detec- Of 500 killings of Metropolitan Life wide 
cough. But whatever the officials say, there ive was Dr. Arthur Newitt, director of Insurance Co. policyholders ye aSST, tute long 
can be no question that a wave of flu and the Michigan Bureau of Epidemiology. by the company show that 50 per cent of = 
bad colds is raging in at least the North- A sink - the basement of the bacteri- the slayings er due to fits of temper = 
eastern and Midwestern sections of the ogy building—where researchers kept un- arising from trifling causes. The owaet of rT 
country. dulant-fever germs for making vaccines— 4 lunchroom shot a man who didn’t like a as W 
was reserved for washing supposedly steri- sandwich; one man knifed another to for tl 
q The question of what causes the public’s ]jzed test tubes and beakers. But Dr. death because he wanted to play a nickelo- the 
sniffles and coughs is a medical mystery. Newitt finally found the steam sterilizer eon first; a third killing concluded a ‘celli: 
To begin with, common grippe and flu are only scalded bacteria slightly instead of quarrel which started when one man ing t 
the same thing, and the border line be- cooking them to death, and the sink wa- stepped on another’s foot. “Jealousy ot come 
tween mild flu and a really bad cold is ter thus became contaminated. thwarted love” motivated the second great- Cass 
shadowy and indistinct. Though health au- This alone would not have caused an &* number of slayings, 17.6 per cent; rob- from 
thorities have noticed that eccentric weather epidemic, as fresh water continually ran beries, burglaries, or jail breaks accounted Aust 
with sudden shifts in temperature—such nto the sink from a rubber hose attached for 16 per cent (43 victims were pene a 
as that prevailing this winter—seems to to the faucet, and the germ-ridden water officers or bystanders, 37 were criminals); Ray: 
invite eet colds and grippe, nobody’s usually overflowed into the drain. insanity and gangster feuds, highly pub- Ca 
mnalady. Some authorities believe a germ _ ete the real villain entered: “inade. eved, reasons for Killitg, Socounted io Hi ome 
causes colds; others think a ciiieniaste quate” plumbing. When students turned ya tna 1 Rayan teagan ht 
virus is responsible Still a third group om faucets in epper Seer mnheestories, ~ ard ceandies and indi “ te the ae yf Y rk 
thinks it must be an alliance of both the poe age Gaver tee _ a0 for the “Unit d Stat ’ 10,000 b micides ms 
little devils that causes flu. But all agree - omy prelrcaideycanapiscetecr Auger each year . a ¥ York 
on the familiar winter warnings: avoid pum On ae _ anaes a , agka sort 
crowds, exposure, and fatigue; wash your = She Maseenent. The hess esting ~ the {| Some day the earth will be > been 
hands frequently, and drink lots of water. germ-laden water then acted as a siphon, a supertropical climate with an average seas 
’ sucking up the dangerous fiend and cir- temperature of more than 150 degrees aso 
culating it through the building’s pipes. Fahrenheit, according to Prof. H. N. Rus- “tes 
T : Although a score of student victims of sell, director of the Princeton University rag 
Undulant Fever Traced undulant fever were still under doctors’ Observatory. At a special session of the winte 
The strange epidemic of undulant fever care when the mystery was solved, Dr. American Philosophical Society in Phila- Th 
that broke out in January at Michigan Newitt allayed fears concerning future  delphia, the astronomer said that during ~_— 
State College in East Lansing (News- epidemics: “We have taken every precau- this time he expects the sun to contract — 
WEEK, Feb. 20), afflicting 50-odd persons, tion [new plumbing, better sterilizing from a large red star to a small blue or Violir 
was taken out of the category of medical equipment] to avoid a repetition of the white star. But no one needs worry; it'l ae 
gle 
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MUSIC 





’Cello’s Renaissance: 
Great Soloists Effect Revival 
of a Neglected Instrument 


Ten years ago, in Oberlin, Ohio, a 6- 
foot-3-inch Russian strode out on the con- 
cert stage for his American debut. The 
big 26-year-old ‘cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
towered over his instrument even when he 
sat down behind it. Last week, looming 
large musically as well as literally in the 
concert world, Piatigorsky was still in- 
creasing his stature as a solo artist. Now 
midway in his tenth American tour, the 
mighty Russian has lately been striding 
through Wyoming, Michigan, and Ohio. 
This week he appears in Toronto; next 
week at Town Hall he gives his last New 
York recital of the season. Thirty-six years 
old Apr. 17, the Russian virtuoso will com- 
plete a full decade of concertizing in the 
United States a few days before he reaches 
his birthday. 

Piatigorsky’s achievement is more than 
a ten-year personal triumph. In winning 
renown as one of the foremost ’cellists be- 
fore the American public today, he has 
heen rousing new interest in his chosen 
instrument. Since Pablo Casals, the great 
Spaniard, dropped the bow for the baton a 
number of years ago, Piatigorsky’s playing 
has helped bring something close to a ren- 
aissance in “cello playing. He has spurred 
wide public interest in an instrument which, 
long extolled for its virtues in ensemble 
work, has been rather grudgingly acknowl- 
edged as a first-rank solo vehicle. 

That Piatigorsky’s success has reflected 
as well as created growing public respect 
for the ‘cello is a fact vividly illustrated by 
the current concert season; several other 
‘cellists of stature are this year concertiz- 
ing the country with success. From Spain 
comes an outstanding virtuoso, Gaspar 
Cassadé; from France, Marcel Hubert; 
from Germany, Maurice Eisenberg; from 
Austria, Emanuel Feuermann. In addi- 
tion, a feminine compatriot of Piatigorsky, 
Raya Garbousova, is now touring here. 

Cassad6, now in the midst of his third 
American tour, performs this week in 
Cuba; next week he travels to Canada, and 
later appears in Minneapolis and New 
York City. Hubert, continuing his fourth 
American tour, next week gives a New 
York recital prior to working his way 
north into Canada. Eisenberg, who has 
been touring for some time, completes his 
season this week in New York City. Now 
in England and headed for Scandinavia, 
Feuermann toured America earlier this 
winter, 

_ The revival in ’cello playing has twofold 
mport; it adds the deep-throated male 
voice to those lighter feminine tones of the 
violin. The violoncello, in a word, is the 
tenor among stringed instruments, but 
neglect of the ‘cello has deprived the 


solo field of much sonority and authority. 
Although such famous contemporaries of 
Beethoven as the Duport brothers and 
Bernhard Romberg brought the instrument 
into high honor through their playing of it, 
the violin has periodically pushed its mas- 
culine rival into the shadows. A true ren- 
aissance of ‘cello playing, such as appears 
to be on the horizon today, would correct 
the situation. 

The second significant fact is that such a 





Wide World 


Gregor Piatigorsky 


renaissance would attract the creative at- 
tention of more composers. While ‘cello 
literature is substantial, enriched with 
sonatas and concertos by virtually every 
composer of rank, the cello library does 
not yet compare with that of the violin or 
piano. “There has never been enough im- 
portant literature for the violoncello,” says 
Piatigorsky. “I hope and believe the time 
will come when many more people will 
study and play the ’cello, and when com- 
posers will devote more of their attention 
to its repertoire.” 





Sour-Grape Solo 


In his heyday from 1929 to 1932, Ben- 
iamino Gigli is supposed to have earned 
$275,000 with his tenor voice in appear- 
ances in the United States alone. A salary 
dispute with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, then 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, caused the temperamental Italian 
to quit cold seven years ago. Since than a 
lot of water has run under the Metropoli- 
tan’s bridge—the Italian Gatti retired, suc- 
ceeded eventually by Edward Johnson, 
and the foreign influence in general is 
lessening as more and more young Ameri- 
can singers come along. 


Last fall, seeking to gain American favor 
again, Gigli aired his aging tonsils in a tour 
of the United States. But he was coldly 
received and returned to Italy in a huff. 

Last week, in an interview with a Rome 
newspaper, the tenor was quoted as turn- 
ing loose a series of blasts against the 
country that had given him money and 
fame: 

State of the Nation: “There are those 
who forsee something like civil war in the 
United States” because of unions, “which 
are in the hands of the Jews.” 

Metropolitan: The organization has been 
compelled to open its doors to artists 
chosen “with judgment not too rigorous” 
and who “cost less and substitute notoriety 
created by publicity for intrinsic value.” 
Gigli’s examples: Grace Moore, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Richard Crooks. 

Impressions of the United States: “Gen- 
eral nervousness and disorientation, and an 
air of extortion and corruption.” 

Gigli finished off with a boast that he 
had two contracts “in his pocket” and could 
return to the United States when he chose, 
but didn’t think he ever would. 

Next day, before Gigli’s secretary hast- 
ened to declare the quotations were “in- 
exact,” Miss Moore, Crooks, and Tibbett 
blasted back that the tenor was talking out 
of key, indulging in sour grapes. 





Washington Color Line 


Marian Anderson, acclaimed the greatest 
Negro contralto of her time, has won 
ovations in the musical centers of America 
and Europe. Among other triumphs, she 
sang at the White House three years ago 
at the invitation of President Roosevelt. 
More recently she won the coveted 
Spingarn Medal. 

Last week, in the nation’s political 
center, Marian ‘Anderson encountered 
trouble. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution denied her use of Constitution 
Hall (Washington’s leading concert hall, 
property of the D.A.R.) for an Apr. 9 
engagement. The capital’s school board 
followed up by denying her the right to 
appear in the Central High School Audi- 
torium. 

Protests against race discrimination, led 
by famous musicians, started burning the 
wires. Walter Damrosch said: “It is really 
shocking that a hall named for our Ameri- 
can Constitution could deliberately flout its 
meaning.” Jascha Heifetz commented: “I 
protest, as the entire musical world pro- 
tests, against such a deplorable attitude.” 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wired: “I re- 
gret extremely that Washington is to be 
deprived of hearing Marian Anderson, a 
great artist.” 

As the criticism widened, Deems Taylor, 
Ernest Schelling, the Right Rev. Charles 
K. Gilbert, the Rev. Ralph Sockman, and 
Oliver La Farge joined with many other 
leaders from platform and pulpit in send- 











‘The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian’ by Hans Memling 
(Flemish), typical of the Flemish masterpieces on display 
at Worcester, and a scene by Pieter de Hooch (Dutch) 


ing a telegram to the D.A.R. president- 
general, Mrs. Henry M. Robert Jr.: “This 
action . . . subverts the clear meaning of 
the United States Constitution and par- 
ticularly the Bill of Rights . . . and places 
your organization . . . in the camp of those 
who today seek to destroy democracy, 
justice, and liberty.” 

Miss Anderson’s manager last week gave 
her answer: a plan to appear in Washing- 
ton anyway—in a “free open-air concert.” 





RECORD WEEK 


De.ius—A ppalachia, Hassan, etc. (Sir 
Thomas Beecham and .London Philhar- 
monic, with Royal Opera and BBC chorus. 
Seven 12-inch Columbia records in al- 
bum, $14.) In 1934, the year the com- 
poser died, the Delius Society issued its 
Volume I under Beecham’s baton. The 
present Volume III has special biograph- 
ical interest because it contains two works 
—‘‘Appalachia” and a portion of “Koanga” 
—which were inspired by the Anglo-Ger- 
man composer’s early years in the Negro 
plantations of Florida. 


Mozart—Piano Concerto, C minor. 
(Robert Casadesus with Paris Orchestre 
Symphonique under Eugene Bigot. Four 
12-inch Columbia records, $6.) All Mo- 
zart’s 30 piano concertos are in the cheery 
major mode with two exceptions, of which 
this is one. Composed in the same year as 
“Marriage of Figaro” (1786), it belongs 
to his latter period. The release is timely 
because the distinguished French pianist 
is now touring America, reaching Chicago 
next week and appearing in Middle and 
Far Western cities during the rest of the 
month. 





Worcester Art Museum 


Purcetp—Orchestral Suite. (John Bar- 
birolli and New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Two 12-inch Victor records, $4.50.) 
Drawn from various pieces of stage music 
by the seventeenth-century English mas- 
ter whose name rhymes with “rehearsal,” 
this is a first recording of Barbirolli’s sym- 
pathetic arrangement for strings and a few 
wind instruments of such lovely airs as 
the Lament of Dido in “Dido and Aeneas.” 


RacumMaAninorr—Three Preludes. (Ei- 
leen Joyce. Twelve-inch Parlophone rec- 
ord, $2.) These short piano pieces—-A flat, 
A minor, D flat—are interesting both as 
first recordings and as calling to American 
attention a remarkable English pianist so 
far almost unknown in this country. 








ART 





Flemish Masterpieces: 
First Comprehensive U.S. Show 
Is Given at Worcester 


Between 1500 and 1680 two schools of 
painting flourished side by side in the 
Low Countries. Both are famous for care- 
ful craftsmanship and the minute realism 
with which they depicted detail; the chief 
difference between them is religious. Hol- 
land after 1648 was free and Protestant; 
Flanders, the area roughly corresponding 
to modern Belgium, remained Spanish and 
Catholic. 

In Holland, Rembrandt, Franz Hals, 
Jan Steen, Jacob van Ruysdael, and oth- 
ers supplied popular demand with pros- 
perous-looking portraits, landscapes, and 
interior scenes which immortalized the af- 
fluence of stolid Dutch burghers. Across 











the invisible frontier in Flanders, the pious, 
mystical middle class demanded that art- 
ists crystallize on canvas the big moments 
or personalities from religion and history. 

Dutch masterpieces became synonymous 
with art the world around; but especially 
in America students and art lovers know 
less about Flanders. The Worcester 
(Mass.) Art Museum now attempts to 
bridge this gap with “the first comprehen- 
sive Flemish art show ever held in the 
United States and .. . of course the most 
ambitious affair ever staged by the Wor- 
cester Museum.” 

At a gala preview last week the Belgian 
Ambassador, Count Robert van der Strat- 
en-Ponthoz, and some 700 guests saw 193 
pictures painted by 56 artists between 1380 
and 1641. The $5,000,000 show will be 
seen in Worcester until Mar. 12; then it 
goes to the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
co-sponsor of the exhibition, for a month 
starting Mar. 25. 

Artists represented range from Jan van 
Eyck, who with his brother Hubert was 
credited with inventing oil painting around 
1400, to the elegant Anthony van Dyck. 





He-Men of the Easel 


Anthony Sisti is a he-man artist who lit- 
erally fought his way up. Born 36 years 
ago in a Manhattan tenement, the Italian 
saloonkeeper’s son began scrapping as a0 
urchin—mainly for a smooth bit of Sulli- 
van Street pavement on which to chalk 
pictures of Indians. Later, when his fam- 
ily moved to Buffalo, he hung around a 
gymnasium there, sketchbook in hand, 
drawing boxers. Sometimes he swapped 
his pencil for the gloves. 

The tough little fizhter caught the eye 
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of Rocky Kansas, afterward world’s light- 
weight champion, who backed him in a 
1918 tournament from which Sisti emerged 
bantamweight king of Western New York. 
His winnings financed four years’ study 
at the Albright Art School in Buffalo. 

In 1925 Sisti landed in Paris with $7 and 
an urge to continue his studies in Europe. 
He fought professionally and gave boxing 
lessons to pay for five years’ study at the 
Royal Art Academy in Florence. Sisti 
paid his passage back to Buffalo in 1930 
with the gate from his last European fight. 

Last week Sisti climbed into the ring 
again at the St. Nicholas Arena, New York, 
and knocked out an opponent in a minute 
and ten seconds. He fought to meet ex- 
penses of his first New York one-man show, 
which opens this week at the Argent Gal- 
leries. Few of his 56 pictures reflect his in- 
terest in the ring: “K-Oed,’ a pen-and-ink 
sketch, is one of them. (The 137-pound 
artist has been knocked out only once in 
more than a hundred fights.) But Sisti’s 
landscapes, portraits, and still lifes sum up 
his last twelve years asa painter—climaxed 
last fall when he succeeded the late Kimon 
Nicolaides as a teacher at the Women’s 
School of Applied Design, New York. Sisti 
commutes weekly by plane between his 
private art classes in Buffalo and the New 
York design school. 


© Another he-man artist—an ex-sailor who 
likewise grew up in Buffalo, opened his 
first one-man show in New York last week. 
Ralston Crawford is less pugnacious than 
Sisti, but his art—twenty samples of 
which went on view at the Boyer Galleries 
—shows just as much power. Ford Madox 
Ford calls Crawford’s oils of steel plants, 


grain elevators, barns, and flour mills, 
sharply outlined against clear blue skies, 
“male, vigorous, honest, perceptive.” 
Born in Ontario and later moving to 
New York’s second city, Crawford at 16 
shipped out of Manhattan on a coastwise 
steamer. In the next two years he saw 
most of the North and Central American 
ports as an ordinary seaman. In 1927 he 
helped pay for a year’s study at the Otis 
Art Institute, Los Angeles, by drawing 








...and a 1929 example of his brush work 
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stills for “Oswald the Rabbit” in Walt 
Disney’s garage-studio. Three years at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts fol- 
lowed, with summer work as monitor in 
Hugh Breckenridge’s East Gloucester, 
Mass., art classes. Then Crawford studied 
free for two years at the Barnes Founda- 
tion near Philadelphia. 

The 32-year-old painter now lives with 
his wife and two young sons in an old 
farmhouse in Chester County, Pa. He 
spends from two weeks to two months on a 
canvas. 





EDUCATION 





Emotion in the School: 
Consideration of Child’s Ego 
Is Urged on Teachers 


For boys and girls who can’t read, edu- 
cators know many remedies. The trick 
usually is to watch eye movements, note 
defects, and try to cure them. But when 
the pupil won’t read, educators are 
stumped, for this brings up the problem of 
emotion’s role in learning. Among most 
teachers, this is still a dank bog of guess- 
work, uncertainty, and vague generaliza- 
tion. 

Last fall the University of Chicago’s 
education department set out to revamp 
its whole pedagogical theory. Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, department head, began soft- 
pedaling teaching methods and stressing 
instead individual personality differences, 
especially emotions. To help him, the uni- 
versity last week gave Dr. Tyler the serv- 
ices of a man unsurpassed in the field— 
Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, 41, Rutgers Uni- 
versity education professor and chairman 
of the American Council on Education’s 
committee on emotion and the educative 
process. 

It was with this committee that Dr. 
Prescott last year gave emotion-in-learn- 
ing its first scientific footing. His co- 
workers included such eminent experiment- 
ers as Frederick H. Lund of Temple, Ed- 
ward Sapir of Yale, Vivian T. Thayer of 
the New York Ethical Culture Schools, 
and George D. Stoddard, director of the 
State University of Iowa’s Child Welfare 
Research Station (Newsweek, Feb. 27). 
Their findings, compiled by Dr. Prescott 
and published as “Emotion and the Edu- 
cative Process,” have already become a 
highly prized guidebook for future re- 
searches: 

1—Emotions could be trained if teach- 
ers knew how. Bright pupils could have 
freer rein on curiosity. Dullards could ex- 
perience more soul-warming success. The 
arts could be used more as floodgates to 
release self-expression. School shouldn’t be 
distasteful to children; it could offer more 
challenge. All this would call for radical 
and expensive revisions of curricula for 
greater individualization, but it should be 
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faced: “Is it more important that children 
develop adjusted, integrated personalities, 
or that they fulfill some .. . traditional 
academic objectives?” 

2—But a pupil’s ego will always be 
jarred, if not in the classroom, then at 
home or in the street. Hence the teacher 
should be equipped, not with bags of 
classroom tricks, but with intelligence, 
sympathy, ability to diagnose and remedy 
maladjustment—traits which few peda- 
gogues now possess. Instead of being. a 
disciplinarian, she must steer emotion 
along “socially acceptable” lines, rather 
than stamp it out. She must herself be 
balanced. 

This will be the gist of Dr. Prescott’s 
courses at Chicago for the next three sum- 
mers. The rest of his time he will spend 
directing a $200,000 teacher - training 
project at the university for the American, 
Council on Education. Purpose: to assem- 
ble a library on mental, physical, and emo- 
tional growth of adolescents—first collec- 
tion of its kind. 





Benes, Chicago Sight-Seer 


._ The man whose political career was 
blasted at Munich in September settled 
down to a thorough inspection of American 
mores last week. He was Dr. Eduard 
Benes, co-founder and self-exiled second 
President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
barred from statecraft as long as Hitler 
remains on top of the Central European 
heap, who had come to take up his duties 
at the University of Chicago as lecturer on 
“Development of Democracy during the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 31, 1938). 

In his seven-room suite in the Hotel 
Windermere, overlooking Lake Michigan, 
Dr. Benes insisted that he be served the 
regular American menu. He read Chicago 
newspapers voraciously, enjoying the gen- 
eral scene but admitting some confusion on 
American political battles. Eager to broad- 
en his contacts, he accepted as many as 
possible of the speaking engagements of- 
fered him; when too busy, he delegated his 
Windermere neighbor and assistant speech- 
maker—Jan Masaryk, former Czech Am- 
bassador in London and son of Czecho- 
Slovakia’s first President, Thomas Masaryk 
—as substitute. 

Every day Dr. and Mrs. Benes took 
brisk walks through the Jackson Park and 
Midway areas, always trailed by the two 
Chicago detectives assigned as bodyguards. 
On his first American bus ride last week, 
the ex-statesman tried to strike up a con- 
versation with a Negro sitting beside him. 
But mutually unfamiliar accents garbled 
things, and Dr. Benes gave it up. 

Dr. Benes’ curiosity about America was 
matched by the University of Chicago’s 
curiosity about him and the series of 
lectures for which he is to be paid an un- 
disclosed sum out of the $550,000 Charles 


R. Walgreen Foundation, established by 
the drugstore-chain proprietor. Though it 
earned them no credit for degrees, students 
grabbed up all 1,500 of the tickets to his 
first Mandel Hall talk within 24 hours. 
When he rose to speak, the hall was 
packed. He had been allotted 50 minutes 
but held the floor for 80, and every student 
heard him out. 


Kipke’s Comeback 


In the early 1920s, Coach Fielding 
H. (Hurry-Up) Yost, wily builder of Uni- 
versity of Michigan football juggernauts, 
unearthed a young man with a crack-shot 
toe that was almost incredible. During his 
college years, Harry G. Kipke won renown 
as the greatest punter in Wolverine history, 
and when the aging Yost retired, Kipke slid 
in naturally as head coach. 

From 1930 through 1933, Kipke’s teams 
dropped only one football game. But dur- 
ing the next four years, Michigan victories 
were precious few—and finally the athletic 
board unloaded him, heedless of coast-to- 
coast yowls from alumni who knew and 
loved “Kip.” 

Despite it all, Kipke nursed no grudges; 
last season he broadcast all the games 
played by the team of “Fritz” Crisler, his 
successor, without a word of uncalled-for 
criticism. But the alumni still growled at 
his treatment. 

Last week Kipke’s friends broke into 
open revolt by railroading the former 
coach’s nomination for membership on the 
university’s board of regents through the 
Republican state convention. All-powerful, 
Michigan’s regents—eight rich, successful 
state dignitaries elected at large for eight- 
year terms—dictate policies for the entire 
university. If Kipke wins in the spring 
election Apr. 3 (as seems likely in a nor- 
mally Republican state) he will become, 
at 40, one of the youngest regents in the 
state’s history. 








Perpetual Student 


In the fall of 1919, George Bosworth 
Burch entered Harvard University. And 
like many another unusually young stu- 
dent (he was 16; the usual age for enter- 
ing college is 18), he found himself in 
academic hot water. In his third year, poor 
marks flunked him out, but he redeemed 
himself in summer school and was able to 
graduate with his class in 1923 as a Bache- 
lor of Arts. 

Last week, Burch was still a student at 
Harvard; except for 1934 and 1935—when 
he traveled in France and Switzerland— 
he has been there since his freshman year. 
In 1927 he acquired a master’s degree. 
Since then he has accumulated no more 
letters to string behind his name, but he 
just goes on and on. 


The answer is twofold: (1) Burch 


simply likes to study. (So does his wife, 
Elizabeth Bush Burch, a Ph.D. from 
Mount Holyoke and Radcliffe.) (2) Ip. 
dependent incomes from family inherj- 
tances keep the Burches and their two 
children in the funds necessary for a 
cloistered life. 

The twenty-year student—whose forte 
is medieval philosophy—spends most of 
his time in the university libraries, though 
he attends an occasional seminar in which 
he happens to be interested. An expert on 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux, he is regarded 
as knowing as much about the great Cis. 
tercian as any man living. But his friends 
call Burch “Ivory Tower”—because he 
displays no interest in current affairs of 
the worid which he has renounced. 





RELIGION 





Peter Waldo’s Followers 


Contrary to popular belief, Protestant- 
ism traces its history far beyond the Re- 
formation. Centuries before Martin Lu- 
ther’s day, the Christian Church was war- 
ring on such heretical bodies as the Ca- 
thari, Albigenses, and Arnoldistae. Most 
of these sects that had not been exter- 
minated merged with the Reformers. But 
despite sore tribulations, one group—the 
Waldenses—has preserved its identity for 
almost eight centuries and is easily the 
oldest evangelical church in the Western 
World. 

The chief American spokesman for this 
presbyterian-style* Italian sect is the Rev. 
Robert W. Anthony, New York Presby- 
terian and historian, who joined the Amer- 
ican Waldensian Aid Society as general 
secretary three years ago. As such his big 
job is collecting Protestant funds for Wal- 
densian missionary work in 97 per cent 
Catholic Italy. In Pittsburgh this week 
he brought Waldensian greetings to the 
conference of the American section of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches. The gist of his mes- 
sage: the Waldenses “are growing to some 
extent”; last year they gained 900 con- 
verts. 

Expansion is a relatively new experience 
for the Waldenses. Their founder was 
Peter Waldo, rich merchant of Lyons, who 
in 1170 decided laymen had the right to 
read and interpret the Bible for them- 
selves. He sold his goods and went forth 
as a preacher for voluntary poverty and 
against oath taking, capital punishment, 
and organized priesthood. He sought pa- 
pal approval but in 1183 Waldo and his 
followers were excommunicated by Pope 
Lucius III. 

Fleeing to Northwest Italy, the sect 





* Waldenses are governed democratically, 
through elected presbyters (elders) and a Mod- 
erator—Ernesto Comba, Italian scholar and 
historian. 








THE PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC 


—an expanding center of World Trade 


The Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion will be known as “The Pageant of 
the Pacific”. 

To this great Exposition will come 
visitors from the four quarters of the 
globe to learn of other people and their 
customs, methods and products—to ex- 
change ideas and ideals. 

Better relations and closer friendships 
are bound to result as first-hand knowl- 
edge develops a clearer understanding 
among nations. For this reason, the Ex- 
position will be an important world 
goodwill center. 


The International Business Machines 
Corporation, which is serving the needs 
of business and government in seventy- 
nine different countries, is proud to be 
part of the Pageant of the Pacific, which 
it views as an expanding center of world 
commerce. 

It believes that through the con- 
tinued cooperation of business, finan- 
cial, governmental, educational, 
religious and cultural institutions, this 
area will add its further contribution 
to the cause of world peace through 
world trade. 


You are cordially invited to visit the exhibit of International Business Machines in the Palace of 
Electricity and Communication at The Golden Gate International Exposition 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Branch Offices 
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found refuge in the valleys of the Pied- 
mont, and there, except for a two-year ex- 
ile in Switzerland which ended in 1689, 
their headquarters has remained ever since. 
Periodic persecutions impoverished and 
decimated them until 1848, when King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia issued an “edict 
of emancipation.” 

Most of the world’s 25,000 Waldenses 
are concentrated about their Piedmontese 
“capital,” Torre Pellice, where women 
wear a distinctive garb: skirts of black, 
with white shawls, aprons, and bonnets. 
The sect owns a college, theological semi- 
nary, publishing house, five orphanages, 
three hospitals, and three homes for the 
aged. Emigrants have carried the sect to 
France, Switzerland, Uruguay, and the 
United States, with colonies in Monett, 
Mo.; Valdese, N.C.; Gainesville, Texas; 
Ogden and Provo, Utah; Santa Ana, Calif.; 
Chicago and New York. Since they have 
no central organization in the United 
States, the Waldenses here remain un- 
counted. Their only official church in 
North America is in New York City; the 
colony there borrows the Knox Memorial 
Reformed Church for services each Sun- 
day at 3:30 p.m. Other groups usually at- 
tend regular Presbyterian services. 





The Vatican Conclave 


In the Vatican palace surrounding the 
Court of St. Damasus, Cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church met this week to 
elect a successor to the late Pope Pius XI. 
With their secretaries and servants, fire- 
men, architect, a carpenter, a mason, bar- 
bers, surgeon, and druggist, they entered 
their quarters; then telephones were cut; 
doors were locked and sealed, and windows 
were boarded up or painted opaque. 

Before they began voting the Cardinals 
tested and approved the antique coal 
stove, whose 150-foot flue carries the 
smoke of burning ballots through the Sis- 
tine Chapel roof and announces the fact 
of a Papal election. But while the stove is 
an ancient feature of the Conclave, a mod- 
ern feature entered the proceedings this 
week: a microphone of Vatican radio sta- 
tion HVJ (19.84 meters) ; set up to broad- 
cast the new Pope’s name from the loggia 
of St. Peter’s to the crowd below and to 
the world. 





BOOKS 





The Real Opener of Japan: 
It Was Harris, an Ex-Merchant, 
and not Admiral Perry 


One of the great heroes of the Japanese 
people is an American whose name is vir- 
tually unknown in the United States. The 
house in which Townsend Harris lived at 
Shimoda is a shrine today and the objects 


, 2 Wide World 
Mrs. Buck writes of China again 


in it are preserved as treasures; yet the 
exploits of this man, who almost single- 
handedly opened Japan to world trade, are 
forgotten by his own government. In the 
two places where hang portraits bearing 
his name, the picture in each case is that 
of another man; a high school named for 
him is his only monument in his native 
New York. 

Carl Crow, author of that bubbling book 
on China, “400 Million Customers” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28, 1937), now brings 
Harris out of his ill-deserved obscurity. 
Crow’s biography, He Orpenep tHE Door 
oF JAPAN, is the finest kind of monument. 

Such a title at first glance would sug- 
gest a book on Admiral Matthew Perry, 
who, as every Japanese and American 
schoolboy knows, was the first official vis- 
itor from the United States to Japan. But 
Perry merely “put his foot in the door... 
Townsend Harris opened it wide.” In 
1853, with ten warships and 2,000 men, 
Perry had sailed into the harbor at Yedo 
(Tokyo) and politely but firmly forced 
the Shogun to negotiate with the outside 
world. He sailed away with a treaty in his 
pocket and the assurance that Japan would 
receive a United States consul. When the 
consul, in the person of Townsend Harris, 
arrived two years later, he found that the 
wily Nipponese had other plans. 

Harris, an ex-New York crockery mer- 
chant with a taste for liquor and a wan- 
derlust, had batted around Oriental treaty 
ports, served as consul in Siam, and was 
on the spot when the Japanese job opened 
up. 

He was appointed by President Frank- 
lin Pierce. He arrived in Shimoda, a mis- 
erable port which the Japanese had set 
aside for the American consulate, and im- 
mediately ran into trouble. 

Official Japan liked its isolation and 
tried in every way to discourage the for- 
eign devil. They gave Harris filthy living 





quarters, held out on his food, kept him 
from going to court, and tried every trick 
in a capacious bag of them. But Harris 
was a match for the Japanese; patient, 
firm, tactful, he won out in the end. How 
he did it is Carl Crow’s story, told with 
Crow’s unfailing eye for comedy and a 
genuine admiration for his man. (Hp 
Openep THE Door or JAPAN. 272 pages. 
81,000 words. Bibliography. Harpers, New 
York. $3.) 





Pearl Buck’s New Novel 


Although Pearl Buck has publicly an- 
nounced that she wrote “The Good Earth” 
as a potboiler, it is generally assumed that 
the Swedish Academy gave her the Nobel 
Prize (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1938) on the 
basis of that book. She’s neither a fine 
stylist nor a profound thinker; her great 
distinction has been her ability to trans- 
late the speech and emotions of an alien 
people, to bring East and West together 
on a common, human ground. 

Mrs. Buck’s new novel Tue Parrior, is 
a tale of modern China during the last 
twelve years, although half of the book is 
laid in Japan. Except for an unfortunate 
“novelish” ending, it is one of the most 
stirring stories she has written. 

I-wan, scion of a powerful Shanghai 
banking house, comes of age in the middle 
1920s, when China’s youth is awakening 
to the menace of Japanese imperialism. 
Unlike his father, a “hard-headed business- 
man,” and unlike his degenerate elder 
brother, I-wan is sensitive and idealistic. 
He is uncomfortable in the luxurious, 
European-style house of his father and so 
impressed by the squalor and wretched- 
ness of the masses that he becomes a 
Communist. With his fellow students at 
school, I-wan forms a Communist cell and, 
under the absentee leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek, the young revolutionaries meet 
in secret, drill and organize the factory 
workers, and plot the overthrow of their 
corrupt government. 

Then, when Chiang makes his deal with 
the Japanese-influenced bankers of Shang- 
hai and promises to purge the Communists 
as his part of the bargain, I-wan is forced 
to flee the country. His father finds him 
a place with a commercial house in Japan, 
and the boy takes up a new life in a new 
country. He vows that he will never return 
to China. 

The section of the novel dealing with 
I-wan’s sojourn with the Muraki family 
and his romance with the daughter of the 
house is by far the most compelling. After 
surmounting strong parental opposition, 
I-wan marries Tama and settles down toa 
blissful existence. But when the undeclared 
war breaks out, the old ties are too strong; 
I-wan returns to China and, ironically 
enough, joins the army of Chiang-Kai- 
shek. (Tue Patriot. 372 pages, 155,000 
words. John Day, New York. $2.50.) 
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Whimsical Philosopher 

Quo Vaprmus? asks E. B. White in the 
title of his new book of essays, and does 
not stay for an answer. He merely poses 
the question, shrugs his shoulders, and 
condemns the world to the loony coop. 

For many years, White was chief light 
philosopher for The New Yorker, wrote its 
Notes and Comment, and contributed much 
of the best light verse printed in that maga- 
sine. “Lately,” he says, “tiring of the wars 
and the uneasy times, I haven’t been doing 
much of anything, and live in the country 
—for what I take to be my own good.” The 
place of retirement is North Brooklin, 
Maine, whence White moved immediately 
after writing an article in which he de- 
dared he’d never live anywhere but New 
York City. 

The present collection of prose pieces 
includes some of the best nonsense and 
satire White has written. Among many 
others, there are the memorable “Dusk in 
Fierce Pajamas,” “Swing Low, Sweet Up- 
swing,” and “How to Tell a Major Poet 
From a Minor Poet.” 

“Any poem starting with ‘And when’ is 
aserious poem written by a major poet... 
To illustrate: 


And when, in earth’s forgotten moment, I 
Unbound the cord to which the soul was 
bound... 


“Any poem, on the other hand, ending 
with ‘And how’ comes under the head of 
light verse, written by a minor poet.” 
White illustrates again: 


Placing his lips against her brow 
He kissed her eyelids shut. And how. 


But there are even easier ways than 
that to tell one from the other: “All poets 
named Edna St. Vincent Millay are major 
poets.” (Quo Vapimus? or Tue Case FoR 
THE Bicycie. 219 pages, 44,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $2.) 





The ‘Mein Kampf’ Rivals 

There was a considerable rumpus in the 
New York publishing’ world this week, 
created by simultaneous appearance of 
two unexpurgated translations of Adolf 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”—the weird jum- 
ble of autobiography, vilification, and de- 
sign for conquest which the Third Reich 
calls the “new Bible of the People.” 

One edition was brought out by Stack- 
pole Sons, who proudly boasted that their 
book was “unauthorized”; the other was 
printed by Reynal & Hitchcock by special 
arrangement with Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., holders of the American copyright. 

The rival publishers have long been 
fussing (Newsweek, Jan. 16), Reynal & 
Hitchcock claiming sole right to print the 
book, Stackpole standing firm on legal ad- 
vice that “Mein Kampf” is in the public 
domain. According to Reynal & Hitchcock, 
their edition has Hitler’s full sanction; 
they accuse Stackpole of falsely creating 
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T IS sometimes argued that “if you have sufficient intelligence 

and money you can maintain buoyant health on a basis of natural 
foods only.” 

IF one qualifies “intelligence” by adding “and interest and in- 
formation”, IF one qualifies “money” by adding “‘and a willingness 
to spend it for natural foods of prime quality, fresh and unpro- 
cessed” and IF one identifies the YOU of the above statement as a 
normal individual now in buoyant health, we will cheerfully agree. 
But, in the meantime, we take our stand with the accredited bio- 
chemists who are in daily contact with the extensive laboratory and 
clinical work of this fascinating scientific field and point to the mil- 
lions of intelligent people, with money, who might be made a great 
deal more comfortable and agreeable, if they put prevention before 
cure and at once (today) put themselves in the way of acquiring 
the habit of supplemental vitamin enrichment of their possibly in- 
adequate but nevertheless habitual daily diet. 
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the impression that Hitler has forbidden 
complete American translation of his work 
—and have sought a Federal injunction 
against the rival firm. The Stackpole firm 
blurbs its edition as the only one “which 
pays no royalty to Adolf Hitler.” 


Publication of the books involves more 
differences than just those between the 
publishers. While both volumes are com- 
plete translations from the rare two-vol- 
ume first edition of “Mein Kampf,” Stack- 
pole’s anonymous translator has rendered 





BOOK WEEK 





Francis Steegmuller’s FLAausert 
AND Mapame Bovary (Viking, New 
York. $3) interests me very much, for 
reasons which (I hope) will become 
clear as I go along. 

We are informed on the dust jacket 
of the book that, although Mr. Steeg- 
muller is only 32, he has written five 
books, and that, while working for his 
master’s degree at Columbia University, 
he wrote “O Rare Ben Jonson,” “Java- 
Java,” a biography of Sir Francis Ba- 
con, and a novel called “Musicale.” In 
publishing these books Mr. Steegmuller 
used the pseudonym Byron Steel. 

I don’t blame him. I read his Jonson 
and his Bacon. If I had written them, 
I'd have published them under a pseu- 
donym, too. I haven’t read “Musicale”; 
but the title alone is enough to flatten 
me out. It sounds like a regular, genu- 
ine whatizzit. 

Why Mr. Steegmuller has taken off 
the false face I can’t figure out, unless 
it is something like the old story: the 
ham comics want to be comic Ham- 
lets. I should have thought it were the 
better part of wisdom for Mr. Steeg- 
muller to keep on calling himself, for 


such a pretty pseudonym—Byron: ro- 
mantic; Steel: hardness (Stalin means 
“steel,” you know), even if the word 
sound, in English, has other conno- 
tations. 

“Flaubert and Madame Bovary” has 
to do with the love life of Gustave 
Flaubert. Don’t get excited. Flaubert 
didn’t have much of a love life, in the 
tabloid sense: his wife, his mistress, his 
beloved were all in one: she was that 
awful shrew Dame Literature. Her 
domination over the Norman giant who 
wrote “Madame Bovary,” “Salammbo,” 
“Bouvard and Pecuchet,” “The Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony,” and “Senti- 
mental Education” was so great that he 
was incapable of infidelity. With her he 
lived a life of misery as a poor, harassed 
bourgeois in Croisset, with his mother 
as housekeeper. His progeny were clas- 
sics. 

And, besides, if Flaubert had been a 
very rip with the women, I doubt if 





‘No Balm in Gilead?’; ‘No Soap!’ 


by BURTON RASCOE 


literary purposes, Byron Steel. It is 


Mr. Steegmuller could have made his 
career sound exciting. Mr. Steegmuller’s 
book has nearly all the usual stigmata 
of the doctorate thesis, foreword, after- 
word, appendix, index, bibliography, 
and expression of indebtedness to 
“Monsieur (sic) Marcel Bouteron, con- 
servateur (sic) of the library of the 
Institut de France, Monsieur (sic) de 
la Monneraie of the Institut d’Histoire, 
de Geographie et d’Economie de la 
Ville de Paris,” and other magnifiques. 
(Scare me, please: I’ve got the hiccups 
after so many “sics”). 

The dress-up of “Gustave Flaubert 
and Madame Bovary” is so scholarly 
that I am wondering why there is no 
mention in the bibliography of these 
books, which tell all he has to tell and 
better: 

“A Lady of the Salons: The Story of 
Louise Colet,” by D. E. Enfield, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1923. 

“Egoists: a Book of Supermen,” by 
James Huneker, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909. 

“Promenades Littéraires: Troisiéme 
série,” by Remy de Gourmont, pub- 
lished by the Marcure de France, Paris. 
(Although Richard Aldington did a 
beautiful job of editing and translating 
a two-volume edition of Remy de Gour- 
mont’s work, published by Pascal Co- 
vici, Chicago, 1928, he did not include 
Gourmont’s account of Louise Colet.) 

If Mr. Steegmuller has never heard 
of these men and these works, he has 
no business writing a book about Flau- 
bert and Emma Bovary; for there are 
listings and cross references under 
“Flaubert” and “Colet” in the card 
catalogues of the New York Public 
Library, where (according to the dust- 
jacket information) Mr. Steegmuller 
spent some of his many hours of re- 
search, here and abroad. If he has heard 
of them, Mr. Steegmuller should be 
reminded that we academicians (most 
of us), who write biographies, sub- 
scribe to the principle that if we use 
footnotes and bibliographies we tell 
where we got our stuff. 





, 








Hitler’s garbled grammar word for word, 
whereas the committee which worked for , 
year to produce the Reynal & Hitchcock 
translation has put the Fiihrer’s opinioy 
into more graceful prose and has annotated 
the text throughout, clearing up, where pos. 
sible, the ambiguities and contradictions s 
lavishly supplied by the author. Neithe 
edition, unfortunately, is indexed. (Mery 
Kamer. 669 pages, 237,000 words. Stack. 
pole, New York. $3. Mein Kampr, 945 
pages, 326,000 words. Appendixes, Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York, $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue New Western Front. By Stuari 
Chase. 188 pages, 44,000 words. Maps, ap- 
pendix, bibliography, index. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $1.50. Why Americans 
do not need to go to war—another argu. 
ment for isolation. This is the author's 
first book since his notable “Tyranny of 
Words.” 


Rope or Goup. By Josephine Herbst. 
429 pages, 186,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.50. An earnest and well- 
wrought novel of American life in the last 
few years, with a constantly shifting scene 
—Harlan, Ky., Paris, Barcelona—which 
keeps the characters and the reader on the 
jump. 


East or Even. By I. J. Singer. 403 
pages, 141,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. The author of “The Brothers Ash- 
kenazi,” one of the great living Yiddish 
writers, tells the story of a poor Polish 
Jew and his experiences in the war and in 


Soviet Russia. A fine book. 


Tue Lanp Is Bricut. By Archie Binns, 
345 pages, 125,000 words. Scribners, New 
York. $2.50. The old story of the Oregon 
Trail and the great trek of the 1850s, re- 
told by a first-rate tale spinner (“Light- 
ship”) and nothing lost in the telling. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Case or THE Persurep Parrot. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 280 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. It was the parrot’s scream- 
ing: “Polly wants something to eat. Dam- 
mit, Polly wants something to eat” that 
led to the discovery of Fremont Sabin’ 
murder. It turned out that Sabin had two 
parrots as well as two wives to complicate 
the mystery Perry Mason unraveled on his 
day in court. Gardner at his best. 


Tue Stoneware Monkey. By R. Austin 
Freeman. 312 pages. Dodd, Mead, New 
York. $2. Peter Gannet was a potter—ol 
sorts—and the stoneware monkey was his 
strangest creation. Dr. Oldfield thought it 
merely grotesque; but it was Dr. Thorn- 
dyke who saw its place in this mystery of 
two murders and a body incinerated in 4 
potter’s kiln. Score another for Dr. Thor 
dyke. 
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~ TRANSITION 





Po ail 


Birthday: 





Rosert WapvLow 
of Alton, IIl., the tall- 
est person in medical 
history,* 21, Feb. 22. 
In good health, he 
now stands 8 feet 
814 inches and weighs 
491 pounds—a gain 
of three-quarters of 
an inch and 11 pounds 
in the past six months 
—and wears size 37 
shoes, size 19 collars, 
and size 8% hats. “I 
can’t see any differ- 
ence in being 21,” 
he said. “I don’t feel 
any different, and my 
outlook on life hasn’t changed much.” A 
celebration was held in the town’s Masonic 
Temple, because the Wadlow home couldn’t 
accommodate: all the guests. At present 
traveling for a shoe concern and a hat 
company, Bob has given up the idea of 
becoming a lawyer and hopes to go into 
the retail shoe business. 











International 


Joun Henry 
(Honus) WAGNER, 
regarded as “base- 
ball’s greatest short- 
stop of all time,” 65, 
Feb. 24. During his 
active career—with 
Louisville (1897-99) 
and Pittsburgh (1900- 
17)—he played in 
2,785 games and made 
3,430 hits, records 
never equaled. Now coach of the Pirates, 
the Flying Dutchman is preparing for his 
2ith spring training trip. He thinks base- 
ball is improving and the players are just 
as good nowadays, but the “boys are a 
little too friendly. They don’t scrap 
enough.” 





Keystone 





Married: 

Jane W. Deano, 19, cousin of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyman Delano of New York, and 
Bernarp H. Ripper Jr., 22, son of a New 
York newspaper publisher and nephew of 
Victor F. Ridder, former New York City 
WPA Administrator, in Chicago, Feb. 24. 
Her father is board chairman of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville 
railroads, and director of Pan-American 
Airways and the Railway Express Agency. 


E.veanor Wuirtney, 21-year-old stage 
and screen tap dancer, and FREDERICK 
Backer, 29, of New York, former Assistant 





.” Records show Wadlow’s nearest rival to be 
Charles Byrne (or O’Brien), called the “irish 
Giant.” He was slightly more than 8 feet 4 
niches when he died in 1783 at the age of 23. 








When any mechanical unit goes in- 
to operation, Wear goes into action 
...unless engineering foresight has 
checked it with SADSF Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings. SA0S with the help 
of its far-flung engineering organi- 
zation and its great laboratories, 
has waged a consistent war on 


Wear. SASF has produced ball 
and roller bearings for every pur- 
pose, assisted Industry in putting 
them in the right place, piled up 
tremendous savings in power, lubri- 
cation and repair costs. Let Si0SiF 
help you check Wear in your plant. 
SHOSF Industries, Inc.,Philadelphia 











BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 








United States Attor- 
ney. The 5-foot 98- 
pound dancer is a 
native of Cleveland 
and a protégée of Bill 
Robinson. A_profes- 


10, she made her big- 
time Broadway debut 
in the “George White 
Scandals of 1935.” 
She has given up her 
career to be “just a 
housewife” but plans 
to teach dancing one 
day a week at a New 
York settlement 
house. Backer _ re- 
signed his government job the day before 
the wedding and will go into private prac- 
tice in New York. 








Arrived: 


ALAN Freperick LAScELLEs, assistant 
private secretary to King George VI, in 
New York, to confer with government of- 
ficials on the forthcoming visit of the 
British royal couple to the United States. 
Though final arrangements awaited the 
return of President Roosevelt from his 
Caribbean vacation, the tentative program 
of the King and Queen includes: June 
8, arrival in Washing- 
ton from Canada, 
guests at the White 
House; June 10, ar- 
rival in New York, 
visit to the World’s 
Fair, guests of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park; 
June 11, departure 
for Canada. 





International 





Departed: 


Countess Jo- 
HANN HEINRICH VON 
Bernstorrr, 71, wife 
of Germany’s Ambas- 
sador to Washington 
prior to American 
entry into the World 
War, from New York, 
for Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where the couple 
have made their home since 1932. The 76- 
year-old Count is gravely ill in a Swiss 
hospital suffering from the effects of a 
paralytic stroke. The Countess, the former 
Jeanne Luckmeyer, daughter of a wealthy 
New York silk importer, stayed in New 
York sixteen days, just long enough to re- 
gain her American citizenship, which she 
lost 52 years ago by marrying the German 
diplomat. In 1917, when she fled the 
United States with her husband, the Fed- 
eral government seized the property she 
inherited from her father’s estate. But the 
Countess regained her fortune in 1921, at 





Wide World 


sional entertainer at - 








which time it was valued at $1,100,000. 
She hopes eventually to return to the 
United States, “my own country, where 


I belong.” 
Seized: 


Percy Graincer, 56-year-old com- 
poser and pianist, as a suspicious charac- 
ter, by Wausau, Wis., police. He arrived in 
town by train wearing a brown jacket and 
white duck pants, but no overcoat or hat, 
though the temperature was 7 degrees be- 
low zero—and he carried an umbrella. He 
was arrested but, after proving his iden- 
tity, was released with an apology. Grain- 
ger hasn’t worn a hat in twenty years and 
totes an umbrella to keep the snow out of 
his bushy hair. 











Denied: 
In New York, 
the application of 


Epwarp J. Retty, 
chief defense counsel 
for Bruno Haupt- 
mann in the Lind- 
bergh kidnaping case, 
for annulment of his 
1928 marriage to 
Fievrette Reiy, 
by Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel Rosenman. Reilly con- 
tended the Maryland marriage was void 
because his first wife didn’t obtain a di- 
vorce until 1929, but the court ruled that 
the couple lived together in what consti- 
tuted a “valid common-law marriage.” In 
1935, the second Mrs. Reilly won a legal 
separation with alimony. 








Acme 





Ailing: 

Norma Suearer, Hollywood actress, 
with a streptococcic infection. Too ill to 
attend the annual awards dinner of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences (see page 28) , she entered Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital. Though her tempera- 
ture reached 105 degrees at one time, Miss 
Shearer’s personal physician, Dr. Joel Press- 
man, said her condition is “not alarming.” 





Died: 

Capt. C. T. I. (Pat) Roark, 43, 
Irish-born nine-goal polo player and re- 
tired British Army officer, from a brain 
concussion, in Pasadena, Calif., Feb. 21. 
Two days before, he was crushed under his 
horse while playing in a practice match. 
Though others have died playing polo, 
Roark is the first high-handicap player 
fatally injured. Starting at the age of 9, 
Pat had played polo in Ireland, England, 
France (during the World War), India, 
and the United States. He was a member 
of two British international teams and 
with the Hurricanes—a United States 
quartet—won the American open cham- 
pionship twice (1929, ’30) and the English 
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open several times. 
Roark, who was liv- 
ing in California, was 
the brother of Aidan 
Roark, Hollywood 
film executive, natur- 
alized American, and 
an eight-goal player. 
At the time of the 
accident, they were 
both training with the British international 
team that will meet an American four op 
Long Island next June for the West. 
chester Cup. 








Wide World 


Prentiss B. Giipert, 55, chargé d’af. 
faires of the United States Embassy jn 
Berlin, of a heart attack, Feb. 24. Counsel. 
or of the embassy for the past two yeers, 
he became acting embassy chief last No. 
vember when Ambassador Hugh Wilson 
was recalled to Washington. Since then he 
had served as the State Department’s 
intermediary in the recent negotiations to 
safeguard the right of American Jews now 
in Germany. Gilbert’s death brought ad- 
ditional confusion to the diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries, strained 
since the mutual recall of ambassadors last 
year. Gilbert, the son of an Army colonel, 
was born in Rochester, N.Y. Throwing 
aside an academic career in 1917, he 
served in the Army, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1924 and became assistant 
chief of the Western European Affairs 
Division of the State Department. Six 
years later he was named Consul at 
Geneva, where he was the first American 
observer in the Council of the League of 
Nations. 





Hirost Sarto, 52, 
former Japanese Am- 
bassador to the Unit- 
ed States, after a 
long illness, in Wash- 
ington, Feb. 26. He 
was forced to give 
up his post last Oc- 
tober and had been 
too ill to make the 
long trip home. The son of a teacher of 
English, Saito was born in the rural town 
of Niigata-ken. On graduating from the 
Imperial University Law School, he wanted 
to be a writer, but his father died and he 
“had to turn diplomat in order to make a 
living.” He was sent to Washington as a 
embassy attaché in 1911, and after various 
transfers and promotions became Ambas- 
sador to the United States in December 
1933—jumping the heads of twenty seniors. 
His coolness in times of trouble and his 
keen knowledge of the American view- 
point on Far Eastern affairs were assets: 
after the bombing of the U.S. gunboat 
Panay in the Yangtze River, Saito quieted 
the furor—before receiving any instruc: 
tions from Tokyo—by hurriedly granting 
the American demand for a Japanes 
guarantee of safety for foreigners in China. 
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Lowest price of all time..on a Ip la VA eight 


You can’t match all these features 
in any other low-priced eight! 


Distinctive New Silver Streak Styling « Newrest Ride 
with Duflex Springing « Lower, Wider Bodies with 
Curb-High Floors ¢ Improved Safety Shift at No Extra 
Cost ¢ Improved Knee-Action ¢« Thrilling L-head 
Engine Performance with Record Economy ¢« 25% 
More Window Area ¢ Safety Glass All 
Around e Extra Large Trunk Space at 
No Extra Cost ¢ Multi-Seal Hydraulic 
Brakes « New Self Cushioning Clutch 


GENERAL MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


~® You'Lt get a double thrill from a Pontiac Eight 
—the happy feeling that you drive the best, 
plus the gratifying knowledge that you’ve bought a 
bargain! Because Pontiac is both a top-flight eight— 


-built to match the finest in everything that counts— 


and the most inexpensive straight eight in the world! 

The lowest price of all time on a top-flight eight— 
that’s something to think about... and something to 
act on next time you buy a car. 


* Delivered at Pontiac, Michigan. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Transportation, state and local taxes (if any), 
optional equipment and accessories — extra. 











_. business doesn’t present a scene 
loaded with paper work—name and 
data records (that must be copied) for cur- 
rent operations and reports. And this ever- 
increasing work should be done in regular 
hours from day to day. 
Error, Waste and Delay are the villains 
that threaten efficiency and profit. 
Addressograph Methods come to the 
rescue wherever names, with addresses or 
other information, are copied on forms, rec- 
ords, reports or communications. With one 
motion, Addressograph reproduces a com- 


plete record. Imprinting, through a ribbon, 











equals best typewriting—carbons if de- 
sired. Certified accuracy eliminates time- 
consuming checking. 

Find out how easily and economically 
these protective features can be applied to 
your business. The Addressograph man near 
you will be glad to explain. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in 
principal city telephone books. If you 
prefer, write to us at the address below for 


complete information. 
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New Products, Processes 





Raise Hope of an Early Return 
to 1927 Production Peak 






When Christopher Columbus went to 
South America in 1498 he found the 
natives playing with heavy bouncing balls 
made of a substance then unknown to 
civilization. The substance was given the 
mouth-filling name caoutchouc, then for- 
gotten for three centuries until it was re- 
named rubber (because it rubbed out pen- 
cil marks) and manufacturers began to use 
it to waterproof clothing and make elastic 
devices. 

Rubber’s greatest enemy was the weather 
—it turned sticky and smelly in summer; 
hard and brittle in winter. Each manu- 
facturer developed a different formula to 
overcome this, but none worked. By 1839 
the American public had about decided 
that rubber was useless and the infant 
industry, forced to bury the products re- 
turned by indignant consumers to escape 
the stench, was ready to give up. 

Today the descendants of these same 
indignant consumers support a $1,000,- 
000,000 rubber industry. They ride, walk, 
sit, and sometimes sleep on rubber; there 
is seldom a time, day or night, that the 
average American is out of sight of it. 

For this transformation the rubber in- 
dustry last week paid homage to Charles 
Goodyear, best-known member of a Con- 
necticut Yankee family that produced four 
generations of inventors,* and discoverer 
of the vulcanization process just 100 years 
ago. At Akron, Ohio, America’s rubber 
capital, Mrs. Nelson Goodyear, grand- 
daughter of the inventor (she married a 
cousin with the same name), unveiled a 
statue of Goodyear given by Paul W. 
Litchfield, president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Akron also staged an anni- 
versary dinner, and Woburn, Mass., scene 
of the invention, hung a plaque in its high 
school. 

Scientists still debate the exact change 
that occurs in crude rubber when sulphur 
is mixed into it and the mass is cooked at 























*Amasa Goodyear, Charles’ father, invented 
the steel-spring hay fork, other farm-machinery 
improvements, and pioneered the Florida orange 
industry; Nelson Goodyear, a brother, patented 
ebonite, a hard rubber; Charles G year Jr. 
Invented Goodyear welt shoe improvement; 
Nelson Goodyear, Charles’ grandson, patented 
acetylene generating and burning equipment. 







3 Rubber Industry’s Centennial 
Sees Rapidly Widening Field 


temperatures above 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Some believe the change is physical; 
others claim it’s chemical. Goodyear him- 
self didn’t know or care. Sulphur was just 
one more drying material frequently used 
by manufacturers who had no inkling how 
close they were to solving the riddle. Just 
as he had heated magnesium, bronze pow- 
der, nitric acid, and lime mixtures, he one 
day placed the sulphur-rubber compound 
on his kitchen stove at Woburn. Instead 
of melting, it charred, leaving a strip of 
cured rubber, tough, dry, and elastic— 
virtually a new substance. At last Good- 
year had found what he sought, but the 
public had been stung before on foolproof 
rubber. No one would believe him. 
Though that experiment made his name 
immortal, Goodyear fared worse than most 
inventive geniuses of history. It took him 
five years to convince a skeptical public 





P.W. Litchfield, Mrs. Nelson Good- 
year, beside Charles Goodyear statue 


that rubber had been reformed — and 
meantime his family lived on charity while 
he was frequently jailed for debt. Even 
after he began to receive royalties, he was 
usually penniless because he put all of his 
funds in rubber promotion. When he re- 
ceived the French Cross of the Legion of 
Honor in 1855 he was in Clichy Prison, 
Paris, unable to pay for a $50,000 French 
rubber exhibit. And when he died in 1860, 


he was still $200,000 in debt. His family 
later paid it off out of the return from 
his invention. 


Development 


When manufacturers finally realized 
that Goodyear had something, rubber foot- 
wear and suspenders that wouldn’t melt 
appeared timidly on the market soon after 
1844. Next, the government ordered pon- 
toons for the Army. By 1849 the industry 
was doing a $3,024,385 annual business. 
Then the Civil War created a demand for 
waterproof clothing, hot-water bottles, air 
pillows, and other surgical sundries, and 
the industrial expansion that followed in- 
creased sales of mechanical rubber goods 
—engine packing, hose, and belting. 

The first of the present-day big-name 
rubber companies was the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., formed in 1870. In 1892 the U.S. 
Rubber Co. was organized through mer- 
gers and became the lineal descendant of 
original Goodyear licensees through ab- 
sorbing small New England plants. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (despite the 
name none of the Goodyear family was 
connected with the company) was started 
by Frank A. and Charles Seiberling in 
1898, and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. wes founded in 1900. 

In 1899 the industry was so thriving 
that it turned out $99,880,000 worth of 
goods. Though Goodrich had made pneu- 
matic automobile tires three years earlier 
for Alexander Winton—who had to pay 
for the molds, so fantastic was the product 
—no one suspected that within a decade 
automobiles would double the volume, 
that by 1919 the industry would turn out 
$1,138,216,019 worth of goods, and that 
soon after the tire worker would become 
the highest paid in the world for a time. 

Reverberations of Goodyear’s discovery 
were not confined to America and the 
civilized countries. Red men in South 
America, black men in Central Africa, 
brown and yellow men in Malaya tapped 
the 90 tropical trees and vines that pro- 
duce milky latex (30 per cent rubber). 
South America had a head start because 
the Hevea Brasiliensis, best of the rubber 
trees, is native to the Amazon Basin. 
Brazil’s exports—all wild rubber—jumped 
from 156 tons (at about 5 cents a pound) 
in 1830 to 6,591 tons (at $1.07 a pound) 
in 1870. In 1876, however, the seeds of 
Brazil’s downfall as a major rubber pro- 
ducer were sown. They were seeds of the 
hevea, smuggled to England by Henry 
A. Wickham and sown in Kew Gardens 
plots where orchids were uprooted to re- 
ceive them. Seedlings went to the British 
colonies in the Middle East. The planta- 
tions thus established near Singapore were 
coming into bearing about 1910 when rub- 
ber prices reached the peak of $3.06 a 












Newsweek photos from Globe 


Migratory workers: shall they be transferred to semipermanent government-subsidized camps (right)? 


pound. Today only a trickle of Brazilian 
rubber is included in the 500,000-ton an- 
nual American consumption—little of it 
from plantations, since Henry Ford’s 
plantings on the Amazon have just begun 
to produce. 





Significance 


A constantly widening field for rubber 
products faces the industry at the start 
of its second century. Research labora- 
tories that cost the industry $10,000,000 a 
year are adding new products annually. 

Among the newer products: sheet ma- 
terials for packaging; sponge rubber seat 
cushions and mattresses; traffic - control 
markers; heat-resistant materials; cushions 
for railway and subway tracks and heavy 
machinery; fishing flies. This trend prom- 
ises soon to restore the industry to its 1927 
production peak — $1,225,077,114 against 
$883,032,546 in 1937—by building a de- 
mand for products other than tires, which 
dropped from 77,944,000 casings in 1928 
to 40,061,000 last year—partly due to de- 
pression but mostly to the fact that mod- 
ern tires wear longer. 

The recent development of artificial rub- 
bers, made from coal, gas, and refinery by- 
products, somewhat lessens the industry’s 
worries about a possible war blockade 
cutting off the plantation supply. The 
price of the artificial product—65 cents a 
pound, compared with 16 for natural rub- 
ber—largely removes it from competition 
at present, however. 

Brazil’s wild-rubber supply—an_esti- 
mated 300,000,000 untapped trees—also is 
a possible American source in event of 
war in Europe or Asia, but high cost of 
getting it out of the jungle keeps this rub- 
ber out of competition at the moment. 
Brazil’s present shortage of labor and na- 
tive opposition to outsiders militate 
against extension of the plantation system 
there. Other sources of natural rubber, in 
event of a middle east blockade, are Fire- 
stone’s Liberian plantations and Good- 
year’s in the Philippines, now producing 
only a fraction of companies’ requirements. 





The Farm Transient 


Plans for New Camps Stir Up 
Fresh Fight on Pacific Coast 


The biggest headache of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration is the ragged army 
of more than 500,000 migratory farm 
workers straggling up and down the Pa- 
cific Coast in battered trucks, trailers, and 
family cars, picking up work in the fields 
and in “gypo” (piecework) lumber camps, 
and periodically going on relief. Eighty 
per cent of these families are dust-bowl 
refugees—former farm owners. Many oth- 
ers are Midwestern farm hands displaced 
by agricultural mechanization. 

To get some control over these wander- 
ers and reduce the death rate, particularly 
among children, the FSA has set up eleven 
migrant camps in California—oases with 
plank tent-floors, deep wells, sanitary fa- 
cilities, and in some cases bath and laun- 
dry centers and medical clinics. The gov- 
ernment now plans to establish similar 
camps in Yakima County, Wash., and 
Yamhill County, Ore. 

California farmers have long looked 
with suspicion on the migrant camps. The 
reaction of Oregon and Washington groups 
is even stronger. Last week Oregon’s Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution condemning plans 
for the Yamhill camp, while the Washing- 
ton Legislature considered similar action. 

FSA officials retorted with charges that 
the Associated Farmers, proponents of 
West Coast labor curbs (NEwsweeEk, Nov. 
14, 1938), fomented opposition to the 
camps so as to permit the labor supply to 
concentrate in great numbers where work 
is available, and thus keep wages down 
during the harvest seasons. 





Significance 


Plans for the transient camps are un- 
likely to be altered unless much greater 
opposition develops in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Eventually the FSA hopes to re- 
settle most of the migrants on land pro- 





vided through loans and grants, and thus 
it considers the camps a temporary ar- 
rangement. The main objection to them 
arises from the fear that they will tum 
into hotbeds of radicalism—a frequent 
complaint in California—and that they 
will increase local relief burdens. 


> 





Hope for the Exchanges 


The first month of the year brought lit- 
tle encouragement to those who make their 
living in the slumbering financial markets. 
New corporate securities flotations dropped 
off to only $15,600,000 in January, the 
worst month in four years. And in spite 
of war-scare flurries, the total volume of 
shares traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in January stood at 25,000,000, 
which was approximately the monthly 
average for 1938, slimmest year since 1924 
(see Business Tides). Last week, however, 
the financial community noted with inter- 
est three hopeful developments: 


{ William McC. Martin Jr., president of 
the New York exchange, revealed that 
representatives of all national stock ex- 
changes will meet in Washington this 
month to consider suggestions for revising 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934. Brokers and 
bankers have been convinced for some 
time that certain provisions of this regu- 
latory legislation have played an important 
role in bringing about the thin markets 
and new capital dearth of recent years. A 
group of western senators also considered 
a drive for SEC revision last week. 


§ The New York Stock Exchange a- 
nounced a 25 per cent increase in mini- 
mum capital requirements for member 
firms doing a general business with the 
public. Suggested in the fifteen-point “re 
form” program worked out by the Secur- 
ties and Exchange Commission and the er 
change (Newsweek, Nov. 7, 1938), the 
rule is designed to make brokerage-firm 
insolvencies even rarer than they are now 
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and thereby help to build public confi- 
dence. 

q Texas Corp., one of the largest units in 
the oil industry, announced it would soon 
register a $40,000,000 debenture issue to 
raise funds for general expansion—an en- 
couraging followup to North American 
Co.’s $104,000,000 refunding operations on 
Feb. 1 and the largest exclusively “new 
money” issue since Standard Oil of New 
Jersey’s $81,000,000 offering last July. 


sit-down Setback 
Fansteel’s Firm Stand in ’37, 
Upheld by the Supreme Court 





The great unionization drives of 1937 
caused 4,740 strikes, an all-time high. Of 
these, 477 were sit-downs, reflecting an epi- 
demic that spread from the great auto and 
rubber plants to small loft factories and 
even 5-and-10-cent stores. Most of the 
companies tied up by sit-downs achieved 
peace in any way they could—some grant- 
ed union agreements or otherwise com- 
promised; most of them hired back the 
sit-downers and did everything they could 
to start their wheels turning again. 

But one concern was obdurate: the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corp. When workers 
seized its North Chicago plant Feb. 17, 
1937, it fired them all, and 39 later were 
fined or jailed by an Illinois court. Then 
ihe C.1.0. brought the National Labor Re- 
lations Board into the picture and in 
March 1938, after exhaustive and bitter 
hearings, the NLRB ordered Fansteel to 
rehire 92 employes (66 of whom admitted- 
ly participated in the sit-down). 

The board’s order was upset in July by 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago, but despite wide acclaim of the 
verdict (for by this time even the New 
Dealers who in 1937 condoned sit-downers 
were warning unions against the practice) 
the decision was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

This week, Fansteel’s holdout triumphed 
in the first Supreme Court test on the sit- 
down. Sitting Monday, the court declared 
that a sit-down strike was “illegal in its 
inception and prosecution.” Nothing in the 
Labor Act authorized the board to rein- 
state employes participating in an illegal 
strike, the opinion read by Chief Justice 
Hughes himself pointed out, and the court 
hinted that such an order might be uncon- 
stitutional even if permitted by statute. 
However, the court upheld that part of 
the board’s verdict that directed the com- 
pany to drop a company union and cease 
interfering with union activities. Justices 
Reed and Black dissented on the blanket 
denunciation of sit-downs. 

On the same day the court upset NLRB 
rulings in the Sands Manufacturing and 

lumbian Enameling cases, holding that 








Why Dad! 
Do YOU Question the Future? 


AD may question. During his lifetime he’s seen electric 
lights replace oil lamps ; the widespread installation of 
sanitary plumbing and central heating. He's seen the growth 
of the automobile and the radio; the development of the air- 
plane, the motion picture, and the electric refrigerator. Dad, 
somewhat like the Patent Office official who, long before 
1900, is said to have resigned because he thought all the 
worthwhile inventions had been made, sometimes finds it 
difficult to share his son’s enthusiasm for the future. 


But Dad forgets that the forces which have made America 
the most prosperous nation in the world are working more 
effectively today than ever before. They are the forces of 
American industry—creating more goods for more people at less 
cost—developing new products, constantly improving them, 
making them so inexpensive that more millions of people can 
buy them. That’s the process by which the American 
standard of living has been made the highest in the world. 
And because American industry is applying it today with 
ever-increasing vigor, still greater progress is assured for 
the future. 


In this progress, General Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen play an important part. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of creating still higher living standards 
for the people of this country. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VISIT THE G-E ‘“‘“HOUSE OF MAGIC’’ AT THE FAIRS 
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... and finally this machine makes it ready for respinning 
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the board had erred in each case in finding 
that the companies refused to bargain with 
employes who struck. 


Significance 


Since few sit-downs have occurred tp. 
cently, the importance of the Fansteg| 
verdict arises from the implication that 
the NLRB cannot reinstate employes 
guilty of any type of illegal conduct. (The 
dissenting opinion pointed out that work. 
ers guilty of anything from nose thumbing 
to sabotage could be denied reinstatement 
under the ruling). Many Wagner Act 
critics have demanded an amendment to 
ban coercion by unions—mass picketing 
or threats to intimidate nonunion em. 
ployes. Now, few workers may be willing 
to participate in such activities (illegal 
under most state laws) if they know they 
cannot win reinstatement if the strike js 
lost. 

Of more general import is the fact that 
the three sharply worded reverses furnish 
excellent ammunition for those leading the 
campaign to revise the Labor Act. 


Sheep and Shoddy 


Senators Studying Bill Hear 
Fight Over Wool Reclaiming 


Although the average consumer doesn’t 
realize it, most woolen material is made 
partly of reclaimed wool (shoddy) which 
is mixed with virgin wool (direct from 
the sheep). The reclaimed wool may come 
from used clothing and rags, or from 
unused ends, clippings, and other fac- 
tory wastes—all treated chemically and 
shredded into a fibrous mass. Whether or 
not fabric containing shoddy is inferior to 
material made entirely from virgin wool 
is a highly disputed point in the trade. 

The question was argued back and forth 
last December when the Federal Trade 
Commission held hearings on proposed 
trade-practice rules (Newsweek, Dec. 26, 
1938), which would require a label on 
woolen materials to show the reclaimed- 
wool content. Last week the dispute flared 
again in hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, studying a bill sponsored by Sen. 
Harry Schwartz of Wyoming to require 
such labeling by law. 

Arthur Besse, president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, op- 
posed the measure, asserting that many 
fabrics made of reclaimed wool are of bet- 
ter quality than some made entirely of 
virgin wool. On the other hand, Curt 
E. Forstmann, president of the Forstmann 
Woolen Co., which uses only virgin wool, 
showed the subcommittee three men’s 
suits, one made of 100 per cent virgi 
wool, one of 100 per cent reclaimed wool, 
and the third containing 50 per cent of 
each. He asserted that abrasion tests 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








What Do They Expect? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Ie is an amazing performance that 
several of our business commentators 
are putting on at present in connection 
with their interpretation of the current 
situation. One of them says, for ex- 
ample, that “business since the first of 
the year has not come up to expecta- 
tions.” Another that “the recession con- 
tinues.” Still another that “the outlook 
remains confused and uncertain.” 

If these views and their implications 
were correct it obviously would be 
time to begin to worry about the out- 
look. Fortunately they are not correct. 

There are, of course, bad spots in the 
present business picture—spots that are 
amply serious to hold in check one’s 
optimism on the long-term outlook. 
But these weak spots are not new de- 
velopments. They were with us through- 
out the extraordinary rise of business 
in the second half of last year, and 
most of them—large unemployment, in- 
creasing Federal deficits and debt, rela- 
tively poor agricultural income, shrink- 
ing world trade, etc.—date back much 
earlier than that. There is little point, 
therefore, in getting excited about these 
problems at the moment, and there is 
no justification for whipping them out 
at this time as a basis for pessimism 
on the immediate trend. If pessimism 
and unfavorable interpretations are 
warranted it must be for other reasons. 

What are these possible other rea- 
sons? There are two. First, and per- 
haps the most evident, is the recent 
drying up of activity on the stock 
market. To those engaged in the se- 
curities business, and to those who talk 
in the main only to people so engaged, 
this shrinkage might easily appear to be 
of major importance. The physical set- 
up of the New York Stock Exchange 
organization is such that it requires an 
average daily volume of business of 
somewhere between a million and a 
million and a half shares in order just 
to cover expenses. Since the first of the 
year there have been only about half a 
dozen days when trading was in excess 
of a million shares. On most days it 
has been closer to half a million. 

Such a shrinkage in the volume of 
stock trading is unfortunate for many 
reasons and if long continued would 
have far-reaching effects throughout the 
economic system, but a few weeks of 
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small volume isn’t going to wreck any- 
thing. It may be sufficient reason to 
make those trying to earn a living as 
brokers feel a bit discouraged, but 
one has to have a terribly provincial 
viewpoint to assume that the general 
business situation has turned from good 
to bad merely because for a couple of 
months the securities business is able 
to cover from earnings only a third to 
a half of its running expenses. 

The second reason for getting pessi- 
mism and unfavorable interpretations at 
present is that hopes were too high. If 
one expected the business curves to 
continue their sharp upward movement 
after the first of the year of course he 
has been disappointed. But if he antic- 
ipated any such movement he was 
most unrealistic. 

Early last December, when everyone 
was attempting to look ahead into the 
new year, the consensus of the best an- 
alysts was that business activity would 
level out and the indexes, because of 
their seasonal corrections, would show 
a decline. Most specifically, it was 
thought that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index of production 
would rise to 103 or 104 for December, 
then would drop to 100 or a little less 
for January and perhaps to as low as 
95 for February, and in March would 
straighten out and show the first indi- 
cations of a climb that would carry 
through the second quarter. 

What we have actually had was 104 
for December and 101 for January— 
both just a shade better than expected. 
February figures are not yet final,. but 
enough information is available to make 
a good guess, and apparently, instead of 
being 95 or less, it will be 98 or 99. 
March currently is being put at about 
the same level, perhaps a point lower. 
April, and the rest of the second quar- 
ter, it still is believed, will show a sub- 
stantial rise. 

In the face of such facts and hopes 
it is impossible to share the pessimism 
of those commentators quoted above. 
The record definitely is not one of busi- 
ness’ having failed to come up to ex- 
pectations, or of current recession, or 
of a confused and uncertain outlook. 
Those who maintain that it is, that 
business is not going along well, simply 
must have expected the impossible. 
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showed the virgin woolen fabric to have 
five times and the mixed fabric three times 
the wearing quality of the reclaimed ma- 
terial. 


Significance 


Each side in the wool controversy has 
amassed an impressive array of facts and 
figures which are branded false by the op- 
position, and thus the evidence is highly 
conflicting. But at the moment the chances 
seem fairly good that Congress will pass 
the Schwartz Bill. 

Meanwhile, until Congress acts, the 
Federal Trade Commission will probably 
withhold action on the trade-practice rules. 








Labor Peace? 


President’s Appeal Brings Hope 
of End to A.F.L.-C.1.0. War 


Trial balloons to determine prospects 
for peace between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have shot up from 
Washington at frequent intervals for the 
last five months. President Roosevelt 
asked both groups’ conventions to leave 
the door open for reunion. Wage-Hour 
Administrator Elmer F. Andrews called 
for rapprochement; then Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins outlined a tentative 
mediation plan (Newsweek, Oct. 17, 
1938) . 

Union chieftains took no definite action 
on these requests, but the rank-and-file 
response from both camps was overwhelm- 
ing—-thousands of letters urging positive 
Administration moves. Last week, after 
feeling out the situation in separate con- 
ferences with leaders and hearing reports 
on secret meetings between lieutenants of 
both sides, President Roosevelt sent indenti- 
cal letters to “My dear John” L. Lewis 
and “Dear Bill” Green, asking appoint- 
ment of committees to start peace ne- 
gotiations with the help, if necessary, of 
the government. 

Green moved immediately by naming 
A.F.L. Vice Presidents Harry C. Bates 
(Bricklayers), Matthew Woll (Photoen- 
gravers), and Daniel J. Tobin (Team- 
sters), the last the A.F.L.’s chief peace 
proponent, to await the President’s call. 
Lewis was slow to answer but Washington 
considered appointment of a similar com- 
mittee assured. 





Significance 


The direct White House appeal for 
“peace with honor” and the undoubted 
rank-and-file desire in both camps are 
strong factors operating toward reconcili- 
ation, even though the President’s motives 
are open to interpretation as an effort to 
unite labor behind the New Deal in 1940 
and as a desire to back Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins in shifting Ad- 


ministration emphasis from reform to re. 
covery (see page 17). 

But on the other side of the picture are 
these formidable obstacles: (1) reconcilj- 
ation of the A.F.L.’s traditional nop. 
partisan political policy with the direct 
political activities of the C.I.0.; (2) merg. 
ing of dual unions such as those among 
lumbermen, coal miners, packinghouse 
workers, telegraphers, shoe, textile and 
newspaper workers*; (3) finding jobs for 
labor leaders thus displaced, and (4) 
agreement on the Wagner Act, which the 
A.F.L. wants to amend (Newswexk, 
Feb. 20) and the C.1.0. wants unchanged. 
(Because of the peace prospects, Chair- 
man Thomas of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor Monday “indefinite. 
ly” postponed hearings on the proposed 
amendments.) Neither side looks favor- 
ably on arbitration, but mediation by the 
President, if offered, could hardly be 
turned down. All groups agree that weeks 
of negotiations will be required to reach 
any basis for peace. 





Bottles and Blondes 


Production of hydrogen peroxide almost 
tripled from 1933 to 1937, according to 
the Census Bureau, which last week re- 
ported that the country’s peroxide output 
reached 35,040,378 pounds in 1937, a sen- 
sational gain from the total of 8,508,649 
pounds in 1929 and 12,118,806 in 1933.+ 

The answer? It’s not blondes, despite 
all the jokes about the girls who take 
golden tresses out of a bottle, but the 
expanding use of peroxide in textile bleach- 
ing—a use that accounts for more than 
half the total production. While peroxide 
has long been a bleaching agent for wool 
and silk, it has been used on a large scale 
for cotton only in the last fifteen years. 
Much peroxide is used for antiseptic pur- 
poses, of course, and synthetic blondes still 
employ it, but such uses have long been 
secondary to industrial utilization. 





Patent Reform 


Long before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee began its antimo- 
nopoly inquiry, in which the patent sitv- 
ation was the first tackled (Newsweek, 
Dec. 26, 1938) , Rep. William I. Sirovich of 
New York was a student of the patent 
system. 

Realizing that the current investigation 


* Negotiations broke down in 1937 when the 
C.1.0. demanded that all of its unions be 
taken back before jurisdictional questions were 
considered, a course that the A.F.L. argued 
would merely transfer the fight inside the 
organization. 





+ The figures somewhat exaggerate the actual 
increase in peroxide output since a considerable 
amount of pure peroxide is diluted and re 
bottled, and the Census Bureau counts the 
rebottling as new production. 
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may lead to gradual overhauling of patent 
laws, the ex-playwright—who is chairman 
of the House Committee on Patents— 
moved last week to put himself at the 
helm in guiding overhaul legislation 
through the House. Authorities have 
jointed out that the system needed re- 
forming (the patent laws have not been 
changed for 40 years). Srovich believes 
ihe streamlining should be in the hands of 
experts who can draft changes that will 
still encourage inventive genius—the basic 
concept of the patent system—yet will 
protect industry in its capital investment 
on new processes. 

To that end, in cooperation with Rep. 
Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, vice chairman 
of the Patents Committee, Sirovich began 
lining up outstanding authorities to assist 
him. As the first step he chose Richard 
Eyre, New York patent-law expert, as 
chairman of an advisory group, and Law- 
rence Langner, international patent lawyer 
who recently testified before the antimo- 
nopoly inquiry, as executive secretary. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Congressional Confusion 


The Senate Finance Committee found 
that the bill passed early last month by 
the House to provide reciprocal taxation 
of state and Federal salaries (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 20) was an amendment to a statute 
no longer on the books—and thus mean- 
ingless. The explanation is that just before 
the House passed the bill, amending the 
Revenue Act of 1938, the President had 
signed the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s earlier measure codifying the tax 
laws and eliminating the Revenue Act. 
Now the House must repass the Salaries 
Bill in its proper form as reported out 
favorably by the Senate committee. But 
the Upper House solons couldn’t laugh. 
The previous day five prominent senators, 
including Floor Leaders McNary and 
Barkley, were briskly arguing about a pro- 
posal to double the $20,000,000 capital of 
the Disaster Loan Corp. when a clerk in- 
formed them that the Senate had already 
approved the increase by approving cer- 
tain House amendments to the RFC Ex- 
tension Bill. (Bills extending through the 
1941 fiscal year the RFC, the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, the contro- 
versial Export-Import Bank, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. were passed in both 
houses last week.) 


Silk Soars 


Setting the ladies to worrying about 
hosiery costs, raw-silk futures soared to 
the highest levels since January 1937. 
Quotations for spot deliveries of the fiber 
rose to $2.18 a pound, compared with 
$1.66 a year earlier. The silk rise, ascribed 
to fears of a shortage caused by Japanese 
war difficulties, featured generally firm 
commodity markets, the Dow-Jones index 


of commodity futures advancing to the 
highest levels since Jan. 21. An advance of 
$2 a ton for barbed wire heartened the 
steel trade, troubled by low prices for al- 
most a year. 


Milk Headaches 


The future of the AAA marketing agree- 
ments, which regulate the prices dealers in 
nineteen consuming areas pay dairymen 
(Newsweek, Sept. 5, 1938) has become 
exceedingly confused. On Thursday, Fed- 
eral Judge Sweerey upheld the validity of 
the Boston milk pact. Next day, the New 
York City agreement was held unconsti- 
tutional by Federal Judge Cooper in Utica 
because it was “confiscatory” and “most 
discriminatory.” Another of the agree- 
ments had been upheld by the Federal 
District Court of Southern Ohio a few 
days earlier. 


Business Notes 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
announced the first of a series of bank 
mergers in Hudson County, N.J., follow- 
ing the recent closing of the New Jersey 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 27): two other Jersey City institu- 
tions will be joined and strengthened by 
loans of $21,000,000 in FDIC and RFC 
funds . . . Senate Majority Leader Barkley 
announced that no general antimonopoly 
legislation would be offered at this session 
but that the Temporary National Econom- 
ic Committee would ask for $500,000 more 
to continue its investigations. 


Trends 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans by reporting New York City banks 
rose $3,000,000 in the week ended Feb. 21, 
the third increase in four weeks. 


Farm cash income in January totaled 
$627,000,000, compared with $620,000,000 
in January 1938. 


Steel production this week is scheduled 
at 55.8 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 53.7 per cent last week and 29.3 in 
the corresponding week of 1938, according 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, MARCH 6, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Time to Pipe Down 


The breath of hope of European 
peace, so faint last September, becomes 
unmistakably stronger as spring ap- 
proaches. The axis has passed the zenith 
of its supremacy. Germany has internal 
cramps; France is starting her stalled in- 
dustrial machine and British financial pow- 
er is showing the capacity to forge a strong 
defense. These facts are giving the lie to 
those who predicted, after September, 
that Germany would grow stronger as she 
grew bigger and that appeasement would 
not make the democracies safer, but Ger- 
many irresistible. Austria has brought Ger- 
many new liabilities rather than new re- 
sources, and the Sudeten has brought her 
new problems of “discipline.” Germany 
cannot make bricks without. straw. Italy 
shows a lessening tendency to destroy 
herself. 

So the old-fashioned man with an um- 
brella is not so foolish after all. His re- 
treat at Munich was like that of Gene 
Tunney, who, after falling under Demp- 
‘sey’s blows in Chicago, ran backward or 
“bicycled” away. Neither retreat was 
graceful, but both afforded precious mo- 
ments for the clearing of wits and the 
marshaling of strength. The British policy 
of bicycling leaves Germany, not England, 
showing weakness as a new round begins. 
England breathes easier. 

Not so, however, with our fire-eaters 
here. Senator Pittman unwisely calls the 
Chamberlain policy “immoral” and “de- 
structive.” We are expected to believe that 
the trustee of British blood and treasure 
is “immoral” if he, and not Senator Pitt- 
man, decides where that blood and treas- 
ure will be spent. It is wholly in order 
for American citizens to express critical 
views of European statesmen if they hold 
such views. But some of those Americans 
who have been so sure that England was 
blundering should consider the case for a 
revision of their earlier judgments. 





Reforming Reform 


As the American people begin to 
grow dimly conscious of the fact that 
neither Franklin Roosevelt nor anyone else 
of his general philosophy has a permanent 
lease on the White House, several curious 
shifts are taking place in public sentiment. 
The most spectacular of these, to my 
mind, is occurring among the country’s 
labor leaders. 

Remembering, no doubt, the President’s 
references to those “new instruments of 


public power” that might some day in the 
hands of a reactionary government “pro- 
vide shackles for the liberties of the peo- 
ple,” the A.F.L. is moving toward a firm 
stand against further Federal regulation 
of working conditions in the immediate fu- 
ture. More, it has already indicated grave 
dissatisfaction with the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. The dawning realization that 
the Wagner Act is an instrument that 
might, under an ultra-conservative admin- 
istration, become a pretty ruthless check 
upon labor has reinforced the knowledge 
that 1940 and 1944 are not so far off. To- 
gether they spell awareness that the theory 
of a biased board might well prove to be 
organized labor’s undoing. 

Hence labor’s desire to make the Act 
fair to all parties before it is too late. 

Senator Burke has introduced a series 
of amendments to the present Act— 
amendments which, while they go some- 
what beyond the A.F.L. amendments, are 
not inconsistent with them. The Burke 
amendments provide, among other things, 
for a recreated Board consisting of one 
representative of employers, one of em- 
ployes and one of the public. They would 
limit the Board’s discretion by requiring 
certain procedural changes. They provide 
changes in election procedure calculated to 
remove the present possibility of bias in 
favor of one or another labor organization. 
They would protect employes against in- 
timidation “from any source” and against 
closed-shop discrimination or a checkoff 
of dues. They would rewrite the first sec- 
tion of the present law to provide that all 
industrial strife, “however caused,” is 
against public policy. It’s going to be diffi- 
cult for Congress to avoid the clear im- 
plication of these amendments, particular- 
ly at a moment when real friends of or- 
ganized labor recognize clearly the danger 
—to labor itself—of government partisan- 
ship in the labor field. 

But equally important is the fact that 
the farsighted friends of organized labor 
are beginning to show signs of nervousness 
about the expansion of wage regulation. 

Wages are being regulated in two ways 
now—by the Wages-Hours Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Under the latter, by 
steadily expanding the “locality,” it is pos- 
sible to make uniform the wages in plants 
which sell to the government the country 
over. For example, 29 small independents 
in the steel and fabricating industries 
through the Eastern States complain they 
have been bracketed with the big steel in- 
dustries between Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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—a territory where wages have been high. 
er than in the East for a generation or 
more. The “locality” was expanded by the 
Walsh-Healey board. The next expansion 
could well be to take in Kentucky. After 
that Alabama. Always a majority of the 
plants in a given region would be paying 
the higher rates. 

The question that must inevitably arise, 
then, on the part of workers is “Why be- 
long to a labor union at all?” If union 
wages can be effected in Alabama, say, 
without a union, why pay dues? If the 
government’s taking over the show, why 
bother? So are years of education and or. 
ganization by labor leaders being under. 
mined. 

In May 1935 I wrote: “So much sin- 
cerity and sacrifice has gone into the up. 
building of the American labor movement 
that failure would be one of the tragedies 
of our national history. Yet . . . labor to- 
day is maneuvering itself into a position 
where it is open to devastating conse- 
quences from a change in the American 
political climate . . . The present liberal 
Democratic party, which recognizes the 
need of a strong labor movement, ought 
itself to take care lest it permit labor to 
assume a yoke from which it might never 
free: itself.” 

Unfortunately the Democratic party 
didn’t “take care.” What we are witness- 
ing now is labor’s moment of awakening, 
labor’s scramble to get out from under, 
labor’s effort to escape from its dreadful 
position of dependence upon whatever na- 
tional administration happens to be in 


power. 





Ground for Hope 


I is too much to expect a proud 
administration to put on sackcloth in pub- 
lic. To the extent that Mr. Hopkins fell 
short of that, he disappointed in his Des 
Moines speech. But it must be remembered 
that he is neither President nor in direct 
charge of any of the activities of which 
business has complained. Hence, he had 
to be pretty general. 

But he did go as far as any official 
without direct power to lighten the fardels 
of business could go. He acknowledged 
that confidence is essential to business ac- 
tivity. He recognized that indefiniteness im 
utility policy has been holding back re 
covery; that tax policies must be designed 
to encourage the flow of capital; that re 
covery is, at the moment, more important 
than reform; and finally, that the produe- 
tion of more wealth should be our concer 
rather than a further attempt to redix 
tribute what we have. 

Here are grounds for mild optimism 
Business has reason to feel that, in Hop 
kins, it has a representative in court who 
has learned a great many things that the 
leaders of this Administration have 
fused for six years to admit. 
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The Citadel of Henri Christophe, 
famous Black King of Haiti 
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